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EVERY GIRL AND WOMAN SHOULD OWN 


THE WOMAN'S HOME LIBRARY 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, HELPFUL AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS ON THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


“The young woman who reads the books Mrs. Sangster is editing ought to become healthy and good looking, 
polite and skillful, a good housekeeper, an able parent, a good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.” 


—New York Times. 





Women’s Ways 


shine Society. 
This book is indispensable to every woman interested 


in earning money. It is full of definite suggestions, 
and the practical, direct advice which really helps. 


“ The first really practical and successful book of the 
kind that has come to our notice.”— Woman's Home 
Companion. 


“Should be read by every woman. Valuable, inter- 
esting and curious.”"—Chwago Tribune. 


The Mother’s Manual 


By Emetyn L. Coo.uipce, M. D. 

Visiting Physician of the Out-Patient De- 
partment of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y., etc. 

This book presents precisely the information which 


every young mother asks. It is practical, helpful, mod- 
ern and absolutely trustworthy. 


“Full of practical hints. Just the questions any 
mother asks are answered here.”—Medical Record. 


“Dr. Coolidge is thoroughly at home in her subject. 
Ranks as an authority.”—AZedical News. 


Beauty Through Hygiene 
Common Sense Ways to Beauty and Health. 


By Emma E. Wacker, M. D. 

Member of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, etc. 

This manual has been written to help American women 


to a better understanding of their physical life and 
endowments. 


“ Should have a place in every home.’’— Schoo/ Journal. 


“ Sensible, well-written. Designed to teach girls how 
to secure and maintain good health.”—/ohns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin. 


“ Should win lasting favor.”—Aedical Book News. 





of Earning [loney 
By CynTHIA WESTOVER 

ALDEN. 
President-General of 

the International Sun- 





House and Home 


A Practical Book on 
Home Management. 
By Miss M. E. CartTEr. 


“Miss Carter understands 
the ordinary routine of the 
ordinary home, where comfort 
is sought rather than display, 
where dignified economy must be enforced, and where 
self-respecting people scorn to live beyond their honest 
means.”—Mrs. M. E£. Sangster. 





“This excellent volume discusses in quite intimate 
detail the subject of practical Home Management.” 
— The Outlook. 


The Courtesies 


A Handbook of Etiquette. 
By Miss ELeanor B. Capp. 


“The book is designed to meet the needs of people 
who from choice or necessity are economical in their use 
of money, but it is certain to satisfy the most fastidious 
and to prove very helpful to the reader whose ample 
means permit her to entertain without regard to ex- 
pense.”—Margaret E. Sangster. 


‘Practical and trustworthy.”—V. Y. Evening Post. 


Correct Writing and 
Speaking 
By Miss Mary A. Jorpan. 


Professor of English Literature in Smith 
College. 


“In the Woman’s Home Library this particular vol- 
ume will strongly appeal to women who do not mean to 
let their weapons rust, nor to abandon intellectual pur- 
suits because they have daughters at school. No one 
who values a liberal education and wishes to know the 
principles that underlie correct speaking and writing will 
pass this book by. To many women it will be a friend 
in need.” —-Margaret E. Sangster. 





For further information and special circulars of The Woman’s Home Library, write to 
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THE fact that most diseases arise from an impure 
or low condition of the blood is fully proven by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


CHURCHES intending to adopt Individual Com- 
munion Cups are directed to the “Special Offer” 
of the Thomas Communion Service Co., Lima, 0., 
in another column. 


Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE RoOAD.—To the West and 
Southwest, first and third Tuesday of each month 
until April 18. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 








ELEGANT TOURIST SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tourist sleepers 
via this popular line leave Boston each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Before deciding on a 
route for your trip West, get full particulars by 
addressing L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. — 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 13 and 27, Feb. 10 and 24, March 10 and 24, 
April 7 and 21, and May 6. Rate for tour of May 5 
will be $27. Itinerary of George M. Roberts, P. A. 
N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


FoR years the Columbus Carriage and Harness 
Company of Columbus, O., have followed the plan 
of selling their carriages and harness direct to the 
customer. They guarantee to refund the purchase 
price on any vehicle not satisfactory, and to pay the 
freight both ways in case of dissatisfaction on the 


_part of the purchaser. This plan has met with suc- 


cess, and the saving to the buyer-ranges from $10 
to $40 on an order, according to the price of the job 
furnished. Every one contemplating the purchase 
of a carriage, buggy or horse trappings of any sort 
should write a postal card to the company for their 
handsome illustrated catalogue, which gives com- 
plete information as to their way of dealing. 


CALIFORNIA.—Thirty-three days’ tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged for a special personally- 
conducted tour through California, to leave New 
York on Feb. 16 by the “Golden Gate Special,” 
composed exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, 
dining, drawing-room, sleeping, compartment and 
observation cars, returning by March 21. This 
special train will be rua over the entire route. The 
best hotels will be used where extended stops are 
made, but the train will be at the constant command 
of the party. Rate, covering all necessary expenses, 
from Boston, $380; from New York, $376. For 
particulars, address George M. Roberts, P. A. N. 
E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston; or George 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLAR FLORIDA TOURS, VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Under the Person- 
ally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, tours to Jacksonville will leave New York 
by special train of Pullman sleeping and dining 
cars Jan. 31, Feb. 14 and 28. Tourists leave 
Boston day before, and connect with special train 
at Philadelphia. Tickets permit of a two weeks’ 
stay in the “Land of Flowers,” and cover Pull- 
man accommodations and meals in both directions, 
but do not include hotel accommodations while 
in Florida. Tickets for tour of Feb. 28 are good 
returning until May 31, and include Pullman ac- 
commodations and meals only on going trip. Rate 
from Boston, $65; from New York, $50. For par- 
ticulars address George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston; or George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PINEHURST, N. C.—Low-rate Personally-Con- 
ducted Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. For the 
benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, N. C., 
during the height of the social and golf season, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated a 
series of personally-conducted tours to this attract- 
ive mid-South resort. Two tours will be run this 
season, leaving New York Feb. 10 and Mareh 31, 
by special train. The rates for these tours, includ- 
ing railway transportation in both directions, Pull- 
man berth, and meals in dining car on going trip 
only, and three days’ board at the Hotel Carolina, 
will be from Boston, $47; from New York, $32. 
For particulars address George M. Roberts, P. A. 
N.E.D., 205 Washington Street, Boston ; or George 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Latest Work 
on the Psalms 


THE BOOK ‘OF PSALMS 


TRANSLATED FROM A REVISED TEXT 
WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 


By T. K. CHEYNE, D. LITT., D. D. 
University of Oxford 
2 vols., Svo., $3.20 net 





THs extremely scholarly work supplies a re- 
vision of the text, from both practical and crit- 
ical points of view, as well as a just treatment of 
the traditional text, a very full apalysis and crit- 
ical commentary of the Psalter, and a résumé and 
consideration of recent work on the subject by other 
eminent authority. 
Canoa Cheyne’s speciai equipment and ability for 
this important task are probably not equaled by 
any other scholar of the present day. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible = = New York 


BOOKS BY 
The Noted Evangelist, 


W.J. DAWSON 


The projected visit of this eminent English 
preacher to America, on a great evangelizing 
tour, is arousing unusual interest in his pub- 
lished writings. The following books by him 
are strong, able and timely. They should attract 
as much attention as “‘ The Simple Life.” 


The Making of Manhood 


Fourteen practical talks on every-day things. 
16mo, plain, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


Jim and His Soul 


A touching little story of London street life. 
Decorated Cover, 35 cents. 


The Power of Purpose 
Two lectures on the right kind of perseverance. 
Daintily bound, 25 cts. Ooze leather, 60 cts. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 

















An Aid To Pastoral 
Evangelism 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


| By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 





{n response to a demand from a number of 
| pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
| been published to retail at 30 cemts met 
| postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiasticel notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published unier this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
poy the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

¢ 0 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Rores Treasurer. 





- Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Position Wanted. An accomplished be lady 
desires a position as governess or helpful lady’s com- 
panion. Address Pastor Union Church, Hebron, N. H. 


Positions Now Open for competent managers 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
list and plan. Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square 
New York. 








San Francisco, Cal. The pastor and people of 
Fourth Congregational Church wil! giadly meet, intro- 
duce and help in any possible way strangers who have 
come or are coming to this city. Address Rev. E. L. 
Waiz, 1000 Greenwich Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

A Paster working in a cour try parish with a num- 
ber of poor families wou!d be very grateful for clothing 
of anv kind to distribute among those who are suffering 
with the cold this winter. For fuller particulars address 
A. B.,5, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








Write Today for booklets telling how we place 
high-grade men in positions paying $1,000-85,000. 
Hundreds of opportunities now open for Salesmen, 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. Offices in 
twelve cities. Hapgood’s, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
subpny and well ~ 1% 4 Address, 8. L. Eaton, M. D. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


For Sale, manuscript copy of Armenian Gospels. 
Written 923 Armenian chronology, equivalent to 1474 
A. D. Size, 7x 103 inches. Leather bound. Elaborate 
illumination. Well preserved. Valuable for museum, 
or for literary, philological or exegetical purposes. Ad- 
dress Mrs. ©. F. Childs, Grinnell, Io. 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C Steasins 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago-New York 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 











Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in faver of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 


a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 


scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
Dr. CG. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Life Insurance 
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This Rock. 
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Life Insurance 
Policy - 
is not Particularly difficult, 


but there is much in being able 
to select the right Company. 


Take The Prudential Road. 


The 


Insurance Co. of America. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Write for Information-Dept. 59. 


Prudential 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 








Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition, 1904. @ - | 








security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handling western mortgages hae 

had more experience, We give you the benefit of thet 

experience. The quality of the securities now on 

hand has never been sur . Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan 


Sound, conservative 
first mortsages oD 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 





Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


An old-established and successful manufacturing 
busivess, recently incorporated, offers its G@% Pre- 
ferred Stock (cumulative) to provide working cap- 
ital for rapidly increasing business. Peeuliar ele- 
ments of stability make this an unusually good in- 
vestment. Ask particulars of “‘ MANUFACTURER,” 
Box 36, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 








THE PERFECT, 
5% INVESTMENT 


Per Annum Must be First, sufes3 Second, rea- 

sonably gerne | Third, tim- 
mediately available if required for other 
purposes. Your savings placed with e In- 
dustrial Savings and Loan Co. fulfill all these 
requirements, They will bear 
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5% Per Annum 
for every day in our care. 
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Dept. Supervision 
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quest. Ask for Booklet 
Ne en eal $1,700,000 
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which enjoys a world-wide reputation 
on account of the curative preperties 
of its mineral waters? T LIFTO 
SPRINGS SANITARIUM is one of the 
most perfectly appointed institutions 
of its kind in America. There is a 
pores staff of physicians, a corps of 
trained nurses and attendants skill d 
in all methods of Medica}, Surgical, 
Electrical and myarstneraperes 
treatments and the bath and treat- 
ment rooms are supplied with all 
modern appliances. 

The building is thoroughly fire- 

roof, has two fine elevators, is 

eated by steam and open grates 
lighted with electricity and gas, and 
is as comfortable in winter as in sum- 
mer. 

The cuisine is excellent and the 
rates, which include medical atten- 


charged by any good 
Send for illustrated booklet “ A.” 


No tubercular or insane cases received. 





The Holiday Festivities Are Over. Where Will You Go? 








Why Not to Clifton Springs, New York, 
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tion and treatments (baths, massage, electricity, ete.), are conceded to be as low as thos® 
otel for room and board only. 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
on Revivals 


When an iceberg breaks off from the frozen 
rivers of the north and comes sailing gradu- 
ally towards the south, it cools all the waters 
as it goes, clear down into the temperate 
latitudes. Its influence is felt even upon the 
atmosphere. But when southern waters go 
pouring up the Gulf Stream to the north they 
carry heat that is felt in all the atmosphere 
and in all the seas through the-vast circuit, till 
it beats upon the shores of England, of Norway 
and of Sweden. It carries with it something 
of the tropic summer ali the way. When we 
have revivals of religion and receive multi- 
tudes into the church, they are not icebergs; 
they are Gulf Streams from the warm south ; 
they bring into the church, not chill, not 
death, but life and warmth and joy. These are 
facts which I do know, which are on record; 
facts about which the experience of thousands 
of men of different denominations and varying 
temperaments agree. 

Revivals of religion are pre-eminently desir- 
able because they arouse individuals; because 
they carry up those that were Christians al- 
ready toa higher pitch of experience; because 
they renovate the churches themselves, and 
because they do a work for scattered popula- 
tions in outlying communities which would 
never otherwise have been done. There are 
multitudes of men that could never get away 
from the current of their business, that could 
never face the public sentiment, the secial 
current of the community, unless the com- 
munity itself became warmed, leavened, 
aglow with moral influences. Then they 
would go with the stream; and there are 
thousands of men who in that way come into 
the kingdom of God, but who never would 
have come into it up stream. 

For reasons, then, of spiritual thrift in the 
individual, of strengthening the church of 
humanity towards the poor, the weak, the 
outcast, I think we have occasion to bless God 
for these outpourings of the Spirit, that come 
as the wind comes, we know not always 
whence, and that go as the wind goes, we 
know not always whither; but which, like 
the wind in the mariner’s sail, may be so 
studied and so used that there shall be over it 
a substantial control.—From Yale Lectures on 
Preaching. 











E HAVE sought in this number to 

gather up and present in readable 
form facts and opinions relating to the 
present spiritual 
condition of the 
entire country. Our own correspondents 
have surveyed the field within their spe- 
cial range of vision; editors of other re- 
ligious journals set forth the prospect 
from their watch-towers ; prominent lead- 
ers of other denominations describe the 
movement inaugurated within their own 
ehurches; Dr. Jefferson emphasizes the 


Our Evangelistic Number 


working truths behind any genuine awak- 
ening ; Mr. Macfarland has a special word 
for the people in the pews; and others 
besides the editors furnish material perti- 
nent to the situation. We trust this num- 
ber will be found widely serviceable. We 
have tried to refrain and we have in- 
structed our correspondents to refrain 
from a too roseate view of the outlook. 
Our purpose has been to give a fair, com- 
prehensive and sympathetic view of the 
facts and trends. Even if the revival 
has not come in the fullness of its power 
to the country at large, it is being hoped 
and prayed and labored for with a greater 
intensity than for many years. When 
God sees that we are ready for it, it will 
come. 


ACH REVIVAL has its peculiar 

characteristics and incidents. This 
one seems to have enlisted believers of 
all denominations to an 
unprecedented extent. 
Unitarians, Episcopali- 
ans and Catholics, at Pomona, Cal., and 
Universalists at Spencer, Mass., join 
heartily in the movement, while at 
Omaha, Neb., it is said that there was 
never such absolute unity. among min- 
isters or such a spirit of expectation. 
Shawmut Church, Boston, is using the 
Win One method, fifty persons there 
having each promised to seek to bring 
one other into the kingdom. The sug- 
gestion comes from New Haven of a 
pastor-at-large to labor among a group 
of churches as a permanent factor of 
their work. At Pomona the evening 
meetings are so thronged that Chris- 
tians are asked to remain away to make 
room for the unconverted. Here, more 
than three-quarters of the converts are 
young men, which is probably explained 
by the fact that a few men have met 
weekly for three years to pray for the 
city and especially for young men. The 
Denver services are so valued that people 
come fifty, four hundred, even one thou- 
sand and five hundred miles to attend. 
A Good Cheer meeting is held each Mon- 
day, when reports of results reached in 
the various districts are given, for which 
all praise God. At Los Angeles, as in 
the revival of the seventies, laymen are 
prominent in the movement. An inter- 
esting figure here is that of Father 
Bristol, in his ninetieth year, the Nestor 
of Congregationalism in Southern Cali- 
fornia, a man of strong personality, cour- 
ageous and beloved, who for years has 
been praying and working for a revival. 
Interdenominational unity, the enlist- 
ment of laymen in personal work, a new 
appreciation of the pearl of great price, 
proofs of prevailing prayer, though they 
cannot be tabulated among the fruits of 


Features of the 
Present Campaiga 


a revival, are by-products not to be de- 
spised. 


Y DIRECTION of President Roose- 

velt, contracts have been made to 
pay out of Indian trust funds $98,460 for 
the support of Roman 
Catholic Indian schools 
and $4,320 for a Lutheran school. This 
statement is made on the authority of 
the Indian Rights Association. We pub- 
lish it with great reluctance and regret. 
The declared policy of the Government 
made seven years ago was that it would 
‘*make no appropriation whatever for 
education in any sectarian school.” It 
is said that the contract made by order 
of the President does not appropriate 
money of the Government, as he would 
have no authority to do without the con- 
sent of Congress, but gives to these 
schools money held in trust for Indians 
and on their petitions. What their peti- 
tions amount to may be seen by the fact 
that fifty-three Indians of the Crow Creek 
Agency signed a petition and 106 pro- 
tested against using the tribal funds 
for the Immaculate Conception Mission 
School. Without for the present discuss- 
ing this matter further, we add our em- 
phatic indorsement to the declarations 
of the Outlook and the Churchman and 
many other newspapers, that this attempt 
to set aside or ignore the settled policy 
of the Government after the churches 
have adjusted their mission work to that 
policy, and to do this in order to give 
special favors to two denominations, of 
which favors the Roman Catholics have 
secured about the usual proportion, is 
not ‘a square deal.”” We hope Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has some satisfactory ex- 
planation for this apparently strange de- 
parture from his usual straightforward 
fairness. 


Not a Square Deal 


RESIDENT -ROOSEVELT and ex- 

President Cleveland during the past 
week have shown that readiness to cham- 
pion Christian doc- 
trine and ethics, 
which attitude makes 
so profound an impression on Britons 
and Frenchmen visiting this country. 
German visitors do not comment: on it 
so much, because in Emperor William II. 
Germany has a preacher-ruler. Ex- 
President Cleveland spoke at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Philadelphia Y. M. 
C. A., and he cited the striking growth 
of that practical form of Christian serv- 
ice in the city—and he might have added 
in the world—as one of the most encour- 
aging proofs that while we are adding 
much to our wealth and strengthening 
our position financially, we are none the 
less an idealistic and religious people. 


Men in High Places 
Champion Curistianity 
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President Roosevelt, in an address to the 
conference of Protestants assembled at 
_ the capital to confer about the Church’s 
proper relation to marriage and divorce, 
again struck his well-known note of hos- 
tility to race suicide. On Sunday he oc- 
cupied a Lutheran pulpit in Washington 
and exhorted the Lutheran Church of the 
country to make it its peculiar function 
to meet the tides of emigrants with Lu- 
theran preferences in matters of religion, 
and see to it that their religious needs, 
as well as their economic wants, are met. 
This exhortation was supplemented by 
one of his characteristic talks on the 
text, ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,”’ 
from which we quote a portion: 

It is an important thing for the people of 
this nation to remember their rights; but it is 
an even more important thing for them to re- 
member their duties. In the last analysis the 
work of statesmen and soldiers, the work of 
the public man, shall go for nothing if it is not 
based on the spirit of Christianity working in 
the millions of homes throughout this country, 
so that there may be that social, that spiritual, 
that moral foundation without which no coun- 
try can ever rise to permanent greatness. 


HE MONROE DOCTRINE made us 

a champion of republicanism in Cen- 
tral and South America and served no- 
tice on Europe that 
annexation of terri- 
tory in Latin America, with extension 
of European authority there, would not 
be tolerated. Experience has shown that 
Latin-American republicanism is not al- 
ways most admirable in its financial or 
political ethics or methods, and Europe 
in pressing for collection of debts due it 
by citizens of republics to the south of us 
is nettled naturally by her inability to 
collect debts due her, owing to our historic 
opposition to seizure of territory as a 
mode of enforcing payment. President 
Roosevelt in his last message and ex-Sec- 
retary of War Root in a recent important 
speech indicated that the President and 
his advisers were contemplating an ex- 
pansion of the Monroe Doctrine so as to 
make us something more than a champion 
of our neighbors on the south, namely, 
their guardian or protector, by assump- 
tion of control of their finances and ad- 
ministration in certain contingencies. 


Uncle Sam a Guardian 


E ARE ABOUT TO PLAY this new 

role for the first time in San Do- 
mingo, which is deeply involved in. obli- 
gations to foreign cred- 
itors as wellas to Amer- 
ican citizens. Rather than have foreign 
Powers deal with San Domingo, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hay 
have thought best to enter upon negotia- 
tions with President Morales for a com- 
pact by which-we put a representative of 
the United States in charge of Dominican 
fiscal affairs, he to have authority so to 
collect and disperse revenues as to provide 
as promptly as may be for the settlement 
of claims now resting against the small 
republic. It is needless to say that the 
creditors favor this plan, and, so it is 
said, do the European Powers. So also 
will most Americans, understanding as 
they do the reasons of State which prompt 
it. But they will prefer that so radical 
a departure in our foreign policy shall 
have the Senate’s as well as the Presi- 
dent’s indorsement; and to this end ex- 


The Senate a Party 


pect the agreement with San Domingo to 
be put in treaty form and ratified by the 
Senate. It will be a better precedent for 
the future than settlement of the matter 
by the Executive alone, for it may not 
always be true as it is today that the 
President more than the Senate has the 
popular confidence and the more constant 
disposition to deal righteously. 


UR BRETHREN in the Southern 
States believe in their mission, and 
they mean to make the whole denomina- 
ia Pons. tion appreciate it. En- 
pate tier: “™ couraged by their suc- 
cessful congress last 
year, they are planning for a second one 
at Atlanta April 29—May 7. The pro- 
gram rivals that of the National Council 
in comprehensiveness of subjects and in 
the representative character of the speak- 
ers. Here are the moderator of the Na- 
tional Council, presidents of our colleges, 
presidents and secretaries of our national 
benevolent societies and pastors of North- 
ern churches. And here is an imposing 
array of Southern pastors prepared to 
discuss the conditions, needs and oppor- 
tunities of Congregationalism in the 
South, and how to make known our pol- 
ity and principles there. Evangelism, 
education, missions home and foreign, 
the unification of our churches and of 
our benevolent institutions are going to 
have careful consideration. Nine states 
are co-operating in this congress, and its 
managers have anticipated what many 
of us hope will be realized by inviting 
United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tant churches to share in it, and putting 
several of their leaders on the program. 
We shall give further information later. 
It will be well for Congregationalists 
wintering in the South to stop at Atlanta 
for this meeting on their return, and 
worth while for those who can to maké 
the journey from Northern States to see 
the exhibit of Southern Congregational- 
ism in this thriving city. 


HE CAUSE of the people much needs 

a picturesque, militant and brilliant 
exponent in the United States Senate 
among the senators of that 
conservative upper house 
of the national legislature where too often 
special interests and political machines 
have senators as their attorneys, who will 
deal out pious platitudes about democ- 
racy to the rank and file of their constit- 
uents and vote every time for the inter- 
ests of party, or powerful constituents, 
or self. Hence Wisconsin’s legislature’s 
choice of Governor La Follette last week 
to voice in the Federal Senate the same 
opposition to the favored few which he 
has stood for in his long fight in Wiscon- 
sin, is an omen of good. It puts in the 
Senate a man who owes his place and 
power to the people and to their faith 
in him. It will give to the Administra- 
tion a friend where it needs friends that 
are truly loyal. It gives to the Federal 
legislature one whose experience as a 
governor has fitted him to speak and 
vote with especial competency on what 
are to be the livest issues of our national 
politics during the next decade. The Fed- 
eral Supreme Court’s unanimous decision 
sustaining the Circuit Court’s injunction 


A People’s Man 
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against the Beef Trust marks a new era 
in our history. It shows that the judi- 
ciary are to be responsive to the popular 
will. 3 
HE REVISED VERSIONS of the 
English Bible are steadily gaining in 
favor. The English Revision, as the 
version of the Old Testa- 
Mo paige a ment, issued in 1881, and 
Y of the New Testament, in 
1885, is called, has gradually increased its 
sales in the United Kingdom; and the 
American Standard Revision has grown 
so rapidly in popularity that the demand 
for it is four times as great as when it 
was first published by Nelson & Sons in 
1901. Thirteen styles of it have appeared, 
the latest being a large quarto pulpit edi- 
tion. So says the Sunday School Times, 
which, like most of the periodicals of 
North America devoted to Bible study, 
uses this revision. The London Quarterly 
Review says of the American Standard 
Revision, ‘‘It is a noble work, destined 
to become the accepted Bible of the ma- 
jority of the Anglo-Saxon race.”’ It re- 
quired half a century for the King James 
Version to displace previous translations 
as the Bible in common use. The new 
versions are making much more- rapid 
progress. 
UNDAY SCHOOLS in Great Britain 
and Ireland showed a decrease in 
membership a few years ago which was 
regarded as an ominous 
sign of religious decline. 
The tide has turned, and 
the years 1903 and 1904 record an encour- 
aging advance. The London Sunday 
School Chronicle presents the statistics 
for these two years. The enrollment of 
teachers and scholars for 1904 in the 
Evangelical Free churches is 3,922,127, 
in the Episcopal churches 3,191,498, and 
in the Scotch and Irish Presbyterian 
churches 782,561. Unitarian and Sweden- 
borgians add 48,283 to the total, which is 
7,974 468, a gain over the year preceding 
of 110,218. Several interesting facts come 
into view in these statistics. The number 
of scholars in the Free Church Sunday 
schools is considerably larger than in the 
Church of England, and the number of 
teachers is nearly double. Adult Bible 
classes appear to be making notable gains. 
Many of these are not included in the 
above figures. For example, the Wes- 
leyan Church reports 51,567 ‘‘members of 
adult Bible classes not connected with 
Sunday schools.’”’ It appears that an en- 
couraging proportion of scholars remain 
in Sunday school up to mature years. 
The Wesleyans, for example, report one- 
fourth of their scholars as over fifteen 
years of age. Of the 61,000 in the schools 
of the Society of Friends, 40,000 are adults. 
It is shown that most of the long list of 
denominations outside of the Evangelical 
Free, Episcopal, Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terian churches have no Sunday schools, 
and probably many of them have no exist- 
ence except in name. The Wesleyans 
lead in Sunday school membership among 
the Free churches, and are the only de- 
nomination having over a million. The 
Congregationalists stand second, with 
more than three-quarters of a million. 
This statistical report affords ground for 
hope and courage to Sunday school work- 
ers everywhere. 


Sunday Schools 
on the Up Grade 
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EVEN representative Presbyterian 

bodies in India, American, English, 
Scotch and Canadian, fruits of the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the 
past century, and including 
missionaries and native con- 
verts to the number of 73,983, have per- 
fected an alliance, organized a provisional 
General Assembly and seven synods, 
drafted a brief Confession of Faith, and 
set about consolidation of Presbyterian 
interests in the empire. This movement 
as far back as 1863 was in the minds of 
some far-seeing men; in 1875 a proposed 
constitution of an alliance was drafted; 
more recently conferences have been held 
and tentative steps taken, and on Dec. 15 
the Confession of Faith, Constitution 
and Canons were ratified. On Dec. 19 the 
first General Assembly sat, and its mod- 
erator was Rey. K. C. Chatterji, D. D., 
the venerable leader of the native Chris- 
tian community in the Punjab. Differ- 
ences of opinion among the constituent 
members of the united body still exist as 
to the jurisdiction of presbyteries made 
up chiefly of natives over missionary mem- 
bers of the same. The Scotch churches 
forbade their representatives to submit 
to any such rule; the American mission- 
aries were quite willing to recognize the 
parity of standing of the natives. This 
detail as to Presbyterial government is 
to be worked out later. The clash of 
opinion was not allowed to prevent union. 
Theological differences do not seem to 
have stood in the way of the alliance. 
It is obvious that a united church of this 
kind means much to the cause of Protes- 
tantism and Christianity in India. It is 
bound to make for economy of mission- 
ary administration and concentration of 
power, as over against the factional 
rivalry of the past, when each division 
of the Presbyterian host has duplicated 
the equipment of the other. 


Presbyterian 
Union in India 


HINA’S REPLY to Russia’s charges 

that she has permitted grave breaches 
of neutrality during the past year in favor 
of Japan has been filed, 
and it has a note of vigor 
and a completeness of 
refutation which indicates that the For- 
eign Office in Peking is not disposed to 
cringe toward Russia as formerly, and 
that able advisers have been enlisted, 
either from within or without the ranks 
of Chinese diplomats. Secretary Hay, in 
turn, in a note to Count Cassini, Russia’s 
representative at Washington, pointing 
eut the contradictions between Russia’s 
and China’s statements, has cleverly sug- 
gested to Russia that inasmuch as so 
great difference of opinion exists both as 
to fact and to the importance of facts, 
the matter be referred to an impartial tri- 
bunal, The Hague Tribunal, for instance, 
which the Czar’s initiative did so much 
tocreate. Itis said that what with Secre- 
tary Hay’s diplomacy and the American 
public’s well-nigh unanimous sympathy 
for Japan and for the Russian revolu- 
tionists, Count Cassini is the most un- 
happy man in Washington today. Cer- 
tainly the currents of history have changed 
since he was stationed at Peking and 
was craftily and successfully undermin- 
ing British influence there, and with 
Li Hung Chang’s connivance was getting 
China under the Russian bear’s paw. In 
the change that has come to pass Great 


Secretary Hay 
Challenges Russia 


- ondary schools to enter it. 


Britain has had a secondary though im- 
portant part, Japan and the United 


States leading. 


APAN is making strong its position 
of leadership in the East. Although 
much is said of the influence of the Jap- 
anese in awakening the great 
Japan's Influ- or pire of China and prepar- 
ence in China 
. ing it for a new era, the ex- 
tent and character of their work is prob- 
ably not appreciated even in those cen- 
ters. The Mission News, published in 
Yokohama, reports that not less than 
five thousand Chinese students are study- 
ing in Japanese schools and universities, 
a considerable part of them being girls. 
Ninety Chinese cadets graduated from 
the military academy at Tokyo last year, 
and about five hundred more are either 
in the academy or are preparing in sec- 
Japanese in- 
structors are teaching in military and 
other schools in Chinese provincial cap- 
itals, and Japanese are connected with 
various branches of civil government in 
China as expert advisers. It is a cause 
for regret that our Government has not 
made it easier for Chinese students to 
come to America and get their education 
in our universities. But since we have 
neglected so great an opportunity itis a 
satisfaction to know that the American 
progressive spirit and learning are in- 
directly finding their way into China 
through the nation which has so largely 
received the impress of our institutions. 


HE RUSSIAN ARMY having proved 

loyal, the sullen and discontented 
but timorous middle class having failed 
to unite with the 
revolutionary prol- 
etariat or masses, 
and no leader of the revolt having ap- 
peared to incarnate adequately the spirit 
of the hour, the authority of the Czar 
and the power of the autocracy are still 
regnant in Russia. Father Gopon (who 
is not, as we reported it was rumored he 
was, Rev. N. Vasilieff, who visited this 
country in 1901) is in hiding in Sweden; 
Maxime Gorky and scores of other dis- 
tinguished literary men who sided with 
the people are under arrest and in peril 
of their lives; General Trepoff, a mili- 
tary autocrat of the severest type, is rul- 
ing St. Petersburg under powers specially 
decreed by the Czar; and while in Mos- 
cow, Riga, Warsaw, and scores of cities 
throughout the empire, strikes accom- 
panied by violence have occurred, it can- 
not be said that anywhere, as yet, the 
authority of the Czar has been challenged 
in a way indicating a general or success- 
ful uprising of the people. 


The Russian Autocracy 
Still in the Saddle 


N THE other hand, remarkably can- 

did utterances by the press, by zemst- 
vos in formal resolutions and by liberal 
representatives of the 
nobility, show that the 
blood shed in St. Petersburg on the 22nd 
has not been in vain. The concessions 
already made by the Czar in his procla- 
mation to the workmen of St. Petersburg 
indicate that he realizes that something 
must be done; and it is the prediction of 
not a few observers in Russia at this mo- 
ment that the demand for representative 
government cannot be longer resisted 


Reform Yet Possible 
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without grave peril to the throne. For 
this, thousands of the urban middle class 
and provincial upper class stand, who by 
no inducements could be led to sanction 
the acts of Father Gopon and his fol- 
lowers. 


HE CIVILIZED WORLD under- 

stands why up to date the revolt 
has failed, and why the autocratic prin- 
ciple as yet is dominant, 
but it also continues to 
sympathize with those 
who challenge the ruling caste and the 
outworn principle, and there is no more 
significant phenomenon in connection 
with the events of the past fortnight than 
the isolation of Russia’s dynasty from 
the world’s sympathy. Even France, 
Russia’s ally, if she be truly represented 
by her House of Deputies, has nothing 
but scorn for the system of government 
which substitutes massacre for patient 
hearing of popular grievances ; and while, 
for reasons of state, M. Delcasse, the For- 
eign Minister, was compelled last week 
to defend Russia when the House of Dep- 
uties rose in its wrath of execration, the 
fact is that modern France with its wan- 
ing spirit of militarism, its increasing 
emphasis on social justice, and its con- 
tempt for the rule of the few, whether 
in State or industry, is fast getting to a 
mood where it will behoove Russia to 
look elsewhere for an ally. This fact 
Emperor William of Germany realizes, 
and is laboring with zest to take advan- 
tage of. Were not such vast sums of 
Russian securities held by French invest- 
ors, events would hasten faster than they 
can under present conditions. Mr. G. 
Arnold-Foster of the British Ministry 
did not hesitate last week to declare his 
sympathy for the Russian revolutionists ; 
and Swinburne the poet uttered a pro- 
phetic strain of censure of the Roman- 
offs; Hon. A. D. White, ex-United States 
Minister to Russia, in an interview and 
Mr. R. W. Gilder in a poem, accurately 
reflected opinion here, in their dissent 
from the Czar’s policy. 


No Sympathy 
from Christendom 


HE VATICAN is reported as seeing 

in the declaration of policy of the 
new head of the French Ministry, M, 
Rouvier, the eminent 
financier, indications 
of an abatement of hostility to the Church. 
We fail to see anything to warrant this 
hope in the declaration made by the pre- 
mier last week. Separation of Church 
and State is re-aflirmed, and to the end 
that each institution may have more real 
liberty. As a matter of tactics discussion 
of the income tax for which M. Rouvier 
as Minister stood, comes first; but dis- 
cussion of abolition of the Concordat is 
sure to follow, if the vote of 410 to 107 
by the House of Deputies, indorsing the 
premier’s statement of his policy, is any 
sign of the French mind. M. Combes’s 
downfall came about through objection- 
able practices tolerated by him in bring- 
ing to pass army reform. It was not due 
to a reaction against his policy of asser- 
tion of the rightful place of Church and 
State in the republic. The Church’s hope 
is that by throwing the votes of the faith- 
ful for moderate candidates, as in the re- 
cent Italian elections, a middle group of 
legislators may be elected who will defeat 
the aims of the secular Socialists, who, 
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the Church contends, are shaping the 
national policy now. Later reports from 
Italy indicate that this policy was less 
successful in the recent elections than 
was at first reported; and we doubt 
whether any clever tactics can now divert 
or defeat the vote for abolition of State 
aid, which result not a few of the best 
and wisest of the French Catholic clergy 
would welcome, they having studied Amer- 
ican Roman Catholicism at first hand and 
having seen what happens to the Church 
when it is left free to do its own proper 
work. 





Winning Men to Christ 


Christianity began in the banding to- 
gether of a few young men with the young 
man Jesus of Nazareth as their leader. 
They shared with him at the start the 
same religious, patriotic, unselfish pur- 
poses. They found in him the Messiah 
they longed for, and they surrendered 
themselves to his teaching and guidance 
with whole-souled devotion and growing 
affection. They invited others into their 
company who had their desires and hopes, 
and gave them opportunity to do such 
things as their Master directed in order 
to further the growth of the kingdom of 
God which he had begun. This was a so- 
ciety of persons who sought the deliver- 
ance of their nation and then the redemp- 
tion of the world, which they believed 
would be secured through loyal service 
to their leader. 

Jesus preached repentance and urged 
on men the immediate necessity for it, 
because the kingdom of God was at hand. 
But we find no instance in the Gospels of 
his attempting to win any one to be his 
disciple by telling him that he was a sin- 
ner. He began to gather men around 
him by presenting to them some common 
ground on which they could stand together, 
and then he invited them to join him in 
doing what he and they desired to have 
done. Some who hesitated to accept him 
as leader he praised without qualification. 
Nathanael responded to Philip’s invita- 
tion by expressing doubt as to whether 
the town of Nazareth could produce a 
leader whom it would be worth while for 
him to follow, but when he came to be 
introduced to Jesus, he was greeted with 
*“Behold, an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile,” 

The impulsive, quick-tempered and 
sometimes violent Simon was welcomed 
with the assurance that though his weak- 
ness was known he would become stead- 
fast as a rock. Men with bad reputations 
were not reproached by Jesus when he 
sought to win them, but were encouraged 
to see their opportunities to do things 
worthy of noble men. Zaccheus, the no- 
torious tax collector, eager to see Jesus, 
was astonished by a request that he would 
receive him as a guest. His later confes- 
sion of sin was not forced or called for, 
but was wholly voluntary. Even the har- 
lot who went to the Pharisee’s house to 
see Jesus was not moved to repentance 
by any spoken rebuke from him, but 
when she showed her grief over her un- 
worthiness in his presence was assured 
that her sins were forgiven because her 
love was noble. Those whom Jesus de- 
nounced for their wickedness he did not 
expect to win. They were his enemies 
because they were oppressors of the peo- 
ple whom he loved. 
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The Church has sometimes failed to 
win men to Christ because it has sought 
to compel them to a humiliating confes- 
sion of sin which they did not yet feel, as 
a condition of coming into fellowship. 
The other day a minister told us of what 
he regarded as an obstacle to a revival in 
his parish. He said a young man was 
prominent there as an upright citizen, a 
kind neighbor, generously helpful to those 
in avy kind of need, and of irreproacha- 
ble character. This man, he said, would 
not confess Christ and join the church, 
and by his example kept others from 
doing this. Such men, as we know, some- 
times will not come into the church be- 
cause they resent what seems to them to 
be an unjust judgment by the church. 

Whenever Jesus found men and women 
who pitied the poor and suffering, who 
desired the uplifting of the people, and 
who were willing to do any service to 
make them more like God, he showed 
them that he prized the good in them, 
and sought them for the good he could 
help them to do. If they responded at all 
to his offer of companionship he revealed 
to them the larger, nobler life they could 
share with him. As they came to know 
him better they felt the distance widen- 
ing between him and them at the same 
time that they felt themselves drawing 
nearer to him. 

For sin is the consciousness of the dis- 
tance between one’s ideal and what he 
knows he is, and it is keen in proportion 
to his longing to realize his ideal. Re- 
pentance grows deep and keen as we see 
in one whom we love what in our best 
moments we want to be, and learn that 
he loves us for what we can be and that 
he would give us strength to be what he 
would have us be. Personal religion is 
realizing one’s best possibilities. Chris- 
tianity is finding one’s ideal in Jesus 
Christ and doing his will in loyal devotion 
and clinging to him in growing love. 

Why, then, should disciples of Christ 
shrink from inviting their friends and 
neighbors to consider his claims on them? 
Good citizens take pleasure in persuading 
men to provide relief for the poor, to 
help forward plans for educating youth, 
to use their influence for the election of 
the best men to public offices. The op- 
portunity is at hand to do something wor- 
thy in building the kingdom of God by 
bringing men and women into open loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ and enthusiastic serv- 
ice for men under his guidance. Let 
business men who love him speak to their 
associates of his claims on them. Let 
women in their clubs, their social calls 
and neighborly relations remember their 
Lord and Saviour and do business for 
him. Let boys and girls meet their school- 
mates on common ground as they look 
forward to making the best of the life 
before them, and persuade them that the 
way to realize one’s highest possibilities 
is to follow Jesus Christ. Let all those 
who would serve him remember that he 
gave his life up on the cross to help men 
to do this, and let_ them spend some time 
each day communing with him and med- 
itating on his overmastering desire and 
purpose to bring all mankind into the 
kingdom of God. 

The time is at hand when this great 
subject will command attention as it has 
not done during this generation. Signs 
of a spiritual awakening throughout the 
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whole country multiply. Every follower 
of Christ can do something by personal 
effort with others to hasten its coming 
and increase its power. The faithful and 
wise servant will discern the signs-of the 
times and not neglect the present oppor- 
tunity. 





Prophetic Centers of Revival 


The Holy Spirit works freely but not 
lawlessly with men, though the laws of 
his activity may be above our knowledge 
or elude our search. ‘‘The wind bloweth 
where it will,” but there are laws and 
reasons for its blowing which we might 
understand if we could grasp all condi- 
tions of the world’s motion and the sun’s 
heat which affect our atmosphere. Some 
of these conditions, indeed, we have al- 
ready learned to understand and can in 
partial measure predict the course of the 
winds and the changes of the storms. 

Is there any like sphere of real though 
partial knowledge about the practical 
conditions which determine the activity 
of the Holy Spirit in his work with men? 
There are longing hearts among us ear- 
nestly desiring times of spiritual awak- 
ing and refreshment, but oppressed with 
a sense of helplessness in the presence of 
overwhelming forces of worldliness and 
unbelief. ‘‘What shall we do?” they 
ask. ‘‘Is there any effort we can make 
which will hasten the good day? Where 
must the work begin—in what sacrifice 
or gift or effort can we be its helpers? ”’ 
How shall we, like John the forerunner, 
make a path in the desert for the coming 
of our Lord? 

Now the history of God’s seasons of re- 
freshing and ingathering shows that there 
has been again and again a prophetic nu- 
cleus of the work—a precursor of a too 
little noticed sort—which comes before 
revival asa fresh breath of wind foreruns 
the summer rain. 

That prophecy—that precursor—has 
been the earnest, persevering, definitely 
directed intercession of one or more 
of these same longing Christian hearts. 
Most often there has been a nucleus of 
two or three who have taken Christ at 
his word and asked for his presence in 
power to transform the lives of individ- 
uals and communities, 

This has been the constant factor of 
preparation, and this is a source of power 
which lies open to the weakest of us. Let 
those who grope for a weapon against 
evils of the time which have laid hold 
even upon the life of Christ’s Church, 
reach forth a hand and grasp this weapon 
for their need. Let friend conspire with 
friend to take the divine Friend and 
Brother into counsel for their need and 
their desires. Make intercession definite 
in times of prayer and concerned with the 
needs of definite individuals. Fulfill 
Christ’s own command of persistence. 
Remember that he insisted that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint. 
Make your own lives clean of selfish liv- 


ing, and hold him to his word in per- — 


severing prayer. 

The eve of a new day of blessing is no 
time for aimless petitions. But when we 
begin to intercede for our own friends 
and neighbors, the problem of their need 
and our opportunity will become definite 
and pressing. We shall begin to think 
how wisely we may go about some prac- 
tical expression of our interest in their 
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spiritual life. Prayer is the fire in which 
the witness of our lives and words is 
tempered. From much intercession we 
are not likely to go foolishly or harshly 
to the delivery of our message of good 
news. 

Times of spiritual uplifting are like the 
dawn after a dark night of unbelief. It 
was a fine recent saying of President 
Patton, that ‘‘as the night grows darker 
the stars of prophecy come out.’’ Such 
individual resolves, such quiet leagues of 
two or three for intercession are morning 
stars of prophecy and ‘hope in the dark- 
ness of uncertainty and unbelief. If we 
could be sure that in every church there 
were these longing and interceding few, 
we should be confident that the dawn 
of a great, new, joyful day was close at 
hand. 

God can raise up leaders. He made 
one of a publican and a greater of a 
Pharisee. He called Moody from the 
shop and Kirk and Finney from the law 
courts. But the power of these great 
leaders is not purely personal. It finds 
points of beginning and draws sustaining 
strength from the intercession of many 
whose names are little known, or never 
known at all, except to him who trusts 
us and rejoices when we call upon him 
for the help which he himself has prom- 
ised and provides. 





God Our Father 


Jesus shared with his disciples the in- 
most and most precious treasure of his 
soul. He who in weariness or trial could 
say, ‘‘My Father,’’ teaches us to say in 
common prayer, ‘Our Father.’”? What 
heaven is, or where, we do not know, 
but we know that this thought of father- 
hood excludes all thought of God as a 
mere stream of tendency, or blind uncon- 
scious force making for righteousness, and 
opens to us a realm of personal acquaint- 
ance where God may grow constantly 
more real and more delightful to us as 
we come to know him better. 

This, indeed, in the thought of Jesus 
was life: ‘“‘ And this is life eternal, that 
they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ.’’ It is not of the in- 
tellect, though the intellect has a part in 
it. It is not merely of the affections, 
though it appeals to and enlarges and 
sustains them. It is the personal ac- 
quaintance, born of free confidence and 
living by communion, which brings the 
whole child into relation with the whole 
Father and into understanding of that 
relation so far and so fast as the confi- 
dence and growth of the child allows. 

We are not to take the thought of our 
Heavenly Father’s love in the lowest, but 
in the highest power of its terms of ex- 
pression. Christ is always arguing from 
our human love in family relations to 
God’s fatherly love, as from the less to 
the greater. There are fewer hindrances 
to our communion with our Heavenly 
Father than with any friend on earth. 
His understanding of our needs is per- 
fect. His love is the most genuine and 
patient in dur experience. There are no 
limits to its range, except in the integrity 
and freedom of the individualities which 
he has created and respects. 

The heart’s desire of God is that his 
children should fulfill the highest law of 


their own being in a purity and helpful- 
ness whieh will make them like himself. 
To this end he strives with men, and per- 
suades and helpsthem. Forthis they are 
sent to the school of earth and subjected 
to its trials and its punishments. It is 
real, keen, personal desire which will use 
every means; suffering, if need be, to 
bring the spirit of his child into conform- 
ity with the essential law of love. 

We need to make God’s love imagina- 
tively real to ourselves as a motive to 
overcoming. The hope of personal salva- 
tion is not motive high enough. We need 
the remembrance that God loves and 
trusts us. Wedo not, cannot sin as out- 
casts for whose fall and groveling no 
one cares. We sin in the Father’s house; 
against the trust which he has committed 
to us and to the grieving of his loving 
heart. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Feb. 5-11. Matt. 6: 5-15; Heb. 12; 
1-17. 





In Brief 


Material especially suited to this number 
has poured in upon us so abundantly this 
week that the overflow will help to give an 
evangelistic flavor to future issues. 


To the multitudes eagerly hoping and work- 
ing for a spiritual renewal, the article by Rev. 
E. A. George, our new consulting editor for 
New York, will prove suggestive (Diversities 
of Operations, page 161). 





Men seem to be looking further ahead than 
they used. This week we refer to a Calvin 
commemoration in 1909, and hereare the Luth- 
eran papers suggesting that preparations begin 
for a 400th anniversary of Luther’s theses- 
nailing act in 1517. 





Local committees desiring to use pictures of 
Rev. William J. Dawson in connection with 
revival propaganda literature may secure du- 
plicates of the ‘‘ cuts ” we used in our issue of 
Nov. 5 and use in the current issue, at reason- 
able rates, by addressing the Pilgrim Press. 





There is too much hortatory, oratorical 
evangelism, and too little ‘conversational 
evangelism,” thinks the Sunday School Times. 
If religion is a possession it also isa gift. If 
men have anything which is their neighbors’ 
worth while to have, why not tell them of it? 





In view of the noteworthy homiletical gifts 
displayed so frequently by President Roose- 
velt and occasionally by ex-President Cleve- 
land, we would commend them to the atten- 
tion of important pastorless churches East 
and West—and there is an unusual number 
of such just now. 





The contributions of Boston to the Ameri- 
can Board and the Woman’s Board of For- 
eign Missions last year amounted to $40,072. 
More than half the total came from the Old 
South and Mt. Vernon Churches, Boston. 
Their gifts were respectively $11,800 and $10,- 
804. Noother church gaveas much as $2,000, 


One of the best known of the old guard in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, a man who held 
up the hands of Beecher and Abbott, died 
last week in Copenhagen, Denmark. General 
Christensen for forty-five years had been a 
conspicuous figure in church, military and 
business circles in the City of Churches. He 
died in the land of his birth. : 


A new and interesting movement in Ne- 
braska is suggested by a call signed by twenty- 
seven leading laymen for an all-day conven- 
tion of Nebraska laymen at First Church, 
Lincoln, Feb. 7. Such practical topics as 
The Layman’s Responsibility for Creditable 
Church Buildings, Short Pastorates, Church 
Finances, etc., will be discussed. 
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Any parish desiring to arrange for an ex- 
ercise at once novel and rewarding might 
duplicate the “hod party ” described by the 
home missionary superintendent in our Penn- 
sylvania Broadside, page 162, visiting the pas- 
tor or some person or institution known to 
be in need of “black diamonds.’’ This ex- 
ercise warms the heart on a cold day as a 
hot brick does the feet. 


Are the Churches Belittling the Ministry? 
This question Prof. Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago answers in the af- 
firmative. ‘‘The revival of interest in the 
ministry,”’ he says, “‘ will have to begin in 
the revival of respect for the office which the 
minister holds. You cannot turn a prophet 
into a hired man.” Professor Mathews has 
put his finger on a sore which needs to be 
healed. 


Descendants of passengers on the May- 
flower, now resident in Washington, D. C., 
sat at the feet of the president of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and the rector of the Roman Catholic 
University at the capital last week. This is 
a juxtaposition of speakers which is a sign 
of the times. President Capen urged civic pa- 
triotism in a district where suffrage is denied. 
Rev. Dr. John L. Ewell, governor of the local 
society, presided. 








Herman Warzawiak, the Jew whose acts as 
an alleged convert to Christianity brought 
about so much conflict in the Presbytery of 
New York and caused such sorrow to Rey. 
Dr. John Hall in his last days, has just been 
expelled from the Church in Zion, over which 
John Alexander Dowie presides, for irregu- 
larities in financial dealings and for false- 
hood. The Jewish journals of the country 
naturally are publishing in full the official 
record of his excommunication. 


Reports from United States Consul Norton 
and from the American Board missionaries in 
Armenia tell of extreme need and awful suf- 
fering among survivors of recent raids by 
Turks and of the massacre which has gone 
on during the past year. Messrs. Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
have kindly consented to receive and cable 
funds through Rev. R. M. Cole, the Board’s 
representative at Bitlis, who with the British 
vice-consul of the same city will supervise 
the distribution of relief. 


The habit of tipping and the curse of bribery 
in connection with trade in England, by which 
commissions have to be given for contracts 
secured and all orders placed, have come to 
such a degree of intolerableness that in revolt 
many of the leading traders of London are 
planning at the next session of Parliament to 
press for an act making such conduct criminal. 
We regret to say that we have reason to believe 
that these bad customs are growing in this 
country, and already our legislatures are at 
work trying to overcome them by punitive 
legislation. 





The steamship Cymric last week brought 
to Boston 560 steerage passengers, of whom 
250 were Russians and 119 Finns. These fig- 
ures indicate the proportion of European im- 
migrants coming from Russia. During eleven 
months last year that country, exclusive of 
Finland, sent to us 123,575 persons. Nearly 
three-fourths of them were Jews, and many 
fled to escape conscription into the army to 
serve in the Japanese war. This is only one 
of various ways in which the United States is 
going to feel the consequences of that conflict 
in the far East. 


It is interesting to study the mutual reaction 
of spiritual and material achievement. The 
pastor in Douglas, Wyo.—a church of thirty- 
six members—believes in beginning at the spir- 
itualend. Hereis his explanation accompany- 
ing eleven subscriptions, ten of them new: 


We have just closed a series of meetings that 
brought us twenty-three new members. The 
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whole church is quickened, hence the club. 
.. . I feel that I have been doing real mis- 
sionary work in getting The Congregation- 
alist into these homes. It will mean that I 
will have a constant helper. 


Adolph Beck, whe has suffered two terms 
of imprisonment in England for crimes he did 
not commit, has been offered $25,000 as com- 
pensation by the British Government. The 
eourts which tried him have been proved guilty 
of scandalous miscarriage of justice. Some 
time ago the sum of $10,000 was offered to 
him on condition that he would take no fur- 
ther action, but this offer having been declined, 
the larger sum has been tendered without 
conditions. The facts in this case lend an 
added interest to the story of Mrs. Maybrick’s 
imprisonment recently published. 





In a suggestive book just issued from the 
Clarendon Press, written by Mrs. Boole, en- 
titled, The Preparation of the Child for Sci- 
ence, there is a phrase which shows how both 
scientists and pedagogic authorities are com- 
ing around to appreciation of the value of re- 
pose and meditation as essential elements in 
the creation of character. ‘‘ We are sterile 
for lack of repose far more than for lack of 
work,” says the author. It is true in religion, 
in education and in friendship today. Motion 
is confounded with life, and mobility is made 
synonymous with fertility—which it is not. 





The leading universities of the country are 
taking their constituencies into their confi- 
dence and are publishing in widely circulated 
academic publications the precise state of their 
finances, the amount of their incomes and the 
exact peril of their deficits. In the Christian 
Register each fortnight or month there is an 
explicit statement of the proceedings of the 
American Unitarian Association directors’ 
action in dealing with the questions of finance 
which arise. Thus e»ntributors know just 
where money goes, why it goes, and what it 
does. This policy of candor is a wise one for 
all ecclesiastical and denominational societies. 





One of the interesting by-products of Dr. 
Abbott’s sermons at Harvard is the Living 
Church’s (Ritualistic Protestant Episcopal) 
argument that he is becoming an orthodox 
Catholic and ceasing to be a Puritan Protes- 
tant. ‘* We trust,” it says, ‘‘ that Dr. Abbott 
will continue to grow more and more heretical 
toward his Protestant faith until finally he 
becomes so broad in his views that nothing 
less will satisfy the cravings of his soul than 
the Catholic religion.”” When we recall that 
this same sermon had the highest indorsement 
of eminent Unitarian and Liberal Jewish 
preachers as proof that Dr. Abbott was one 
with them, it will be seen that ‘“‘ what men 
wish to see they see.” 





A glance over last week’s Zion’s Herald 
shows us an excellent picture of Rev. O. S. 
Davis of South Church, New. Britain, Ct., 
an interesting article by Rev. G. T. Smart 
of Newton Highlands, Mass., and a reprint 
from The Congregationalist of an account 
of the reception of Mr. Byington’s League of 
the Golden Pen. Turning to this week’s Con- 
qgregationalist we find contributed articles 
from Bishop Goodsell and Editors Parkhurst 
and D. D. Thompson, leading representatives 
of Methodism. We mention this interchange, 
wh'ch we believe is not an unusual instance, 
to express our satisfaction in its witness to 
a growing fraternal spirit. We are glad to 
learn that Zion’s Herald is a welcome visitor 
in a number of Congregational homes. 





A meeting of representatives of four of the 
five Congregational home benevolent societies 
was held in New York Jan. 27 to consider the 
matter of a combined annual meeting in the 
autumn of the present year. It was decided 
that itis not practicable to hold such a meet- 
ing this year. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society ought to meet near the 
close of its fiscal year, April 30. The A. M. A. 
is required by its constitution to meet in the 
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autumn. An amendment to its constitution 
is under consideration. It was resolved that 
it is advisable for the H. M.S., the C. B.S., 
C. E. 8S. and C. S. S. & P. S. to hold a joint 
meeting about Junei. The arrangements for 
the meeting were left with the C. H. M. S., 
with preferences expressed for Saratoga, 
N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 





There are about 100,000 sick and conva- 
lescent Japanese soldiers and about 20,000 
Russian prisoners in Japan, Most of them 
cannot read our language and most of the 
Russians cannot read their own. But they 
can appreciate and enjoy our pictures. Our 
missionaries have access to most of them. 
Photographs, Christmas and Easter cards, 
pictures cut from magazines and the like 
will amuse and instruct them and often be 
messengers of sympathy from Americans. 
Postage on these pictures without writing is 
one cent for two ounces. Rev. Henry Loomis, 
agent for the American Bible Society, Yoko- 
hama, Japan, will gladly receive and distrib- 
ute or forward to others illustrated matter 
sent to him. He gives twice who gives 
quickly. 





A statue representing a typical Puritan is 
about to be erectedin Philadelphia. A Quaker 
correspondent of the Ledger arises to protest, 
saying that “‘a statue of a Puritan in Philadel- 
phia is more out of place than a statue of 
Frederick the Great in Washington. The Pur- 
itans tied the Quakers to carts and lashed 
their bare backs. After such a record nobody 
outside of New England would have the im- 
pudence to propose placing a Puritan statue 
in the City Hall Square.’”’ For municipalities 
as for individaals the supreme test of charac- 
ter is magnanimity and forgiveness. If, in 
view of what the Puritan did to the Quaker, 
the Quaker City should still decide to com- 
memorate the Puritan, all the clearer the proof 
of the Quaker’s greatness. In passing we may 
remark that if Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
had had more Puritan settlers, they might not 
bein such a plight of political servitude and 
civic corruption. 





Bishop Gore, now of Birmingham, has re- 
cently said that a bishop of today has no time 
to read or think, so various and unremitting 
are his administrative duties. The British 
Weekly points out how small an amount rel- 
atively the Bishop of London spends for 
books during a year—according to his own 
statement of episcopal income and outgo— 
and intimates that he cannot be finding much 
time to read or refresh his mind and thus lead 
his clergy vigorously. ‘* The clergy must read 
and think more and do less. There is too 
much of what I may call tin-pot organization 
in our parishes which is wholly destructive of 
real work ’—so writes the Bishop of Kensing- 
ton. Now our church life is not as much a 
matter of serving of tables and keeping of 
festival and religious days as is that of the 
bishops or clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
ecopal or Anglican churches, but who can 
deny that of late years many of our clergy 
have become servers of tables? They have 
ceased to read or think or preach with the 
same emphasis on the life of reason as their 
fathers put on it. 





A Typical Coal Mine Meeting 
(From a Correspondent of the British Weekly) 


I descended the pit at six o’clock the 
other morning. Reaching the bottom, 
I walked along the ‘“‘partings” till I 
reached the ‘‘Baltic’’ seam. My guide, 


after explaining the workings of the. 


mine, piloted me to a recess in this seam 
where a number of colliers had assem- 
bled. Presently the numbers increased, 
till over three hundred men, each with his 
safety lamp, were gathered in a strange 
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crowd. Some were seated on the floor; 
others knelt, and numbers were standing. 
One of the number struck up Diolch 
Iddo (Thanks be to Him); this was taken 
up by the others, and repeated again and 
again. An old collier jumped up, and 
told in Welsh how after five unsuccess- 
ful attempts to get a fellow-workman to 
give his heart to God, he had at the sixth 
attempt the previous night triumphed. 
Diolch Iddo again rang through the gal- 
leries. Two men prayed simultaneously, 
one in English and one in Welsh. Before 
they had finished, from the far end of the 
seam came the strains—in a rich bass 
voice—of ‘‘Guide me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah.”’ 

In a moment everybody present was 
singing this beautiful hymn. Never did 
it sound so impressive as deep down in 
the bowels of the earth that morning. 
A dozen colliers of all ages testified at 
once, and prayer followed prayer in quick 
succession, when in a truly “encircling 
gloom”? the men sang, ‘‘ Lead, kindly 
light,” many of them swinging their 
lamps; one marveled at this great change 
that had come over these men, whose 
usual occupation before starting work 
was singing comic songs and indulging 
in coarse jest and vulgarity. The ponies 
walking between the curve lines on their 
way to the workings seemed amazed at 
the strange sounds and scenes. A brief 
address in Welsh was delivered by one of 
the men, who appealed for those who 
were on their way to glory to show lamps. 
Hundreds were hoisted aloft, and a few 
remained on the ground. The owners of 
the latter were immediately objects of 
pity and prayer. All went on their knees 
and sang, ‘‘For you I am praying,” and 
as it was time to commence work, the 
benediction was pronounced, the men 
marching to their work singing. ‘‘ Throw 
out the life line.”’ 

Mr. David Davis, the manager of this 
pit, told me he had not heard one of the 
men swear for over three weeks—a re- 
markable thing indeed. This scene is 
only one, typical of many that are daily 
taking place in South Wales coal mines, 
and at which many men are being con- 
verted. 





The Kind of Revival Wanted 


A revival which reconciles people who 
have not spoken to each other for years, 
which reunites separated husbands and 
wives, which restores prodigal sons and 
daughters to heart-broken parents, which 
amazes tradesmen by filling their tills with 
money they had given up as hopelessly bad 
debts, which stops swearing, drinking, gam- 
bling and scamping of work, which makes 
advocates declare that there is no work for 
them in the police courts, which brings 
Magdalens by the score from the streets to 
the * set fawr,’”’ or “big pew,” where the 
penitents are dealt with, which closes low 
drinking clubs by members almost to a man 
returniog their tickets of membership, which 
sends betting bookmakers back to earn their 
living in the colliery or in their old trades— 
this is a revival that was bound to win the 
respect of even the non-churchgoing man in 
the street.— From the report of the spe- 
cial commissioner sent by the London 
Christian World to study the revival 
in Wales. 
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The great word on the lips of the com- 
ing preacher will be ‘“‘God.’’ The name 
which is above every name has been too 
much neglected in these recent years, 
even by the men anointed to proclaim 
it. There have been reasons for this 
neglect. The evolutionary philosophy 
awakened a new and thrilling interest in 
man. Whence he came, how he started, 
what have been the processes of his 
climbing, these are the questions which 
have bewitched and absorbed us all. The 
phenomenal achievements of the last half 
century have worked toward the same 
result. Never has man been so wonder- 
ful as now, never has he done such mighty 
deeds. Heisa miracle worker who says 
each evening, ‘‘I will do greater things 
tomorrow.” His prowess, cunning and 


mastery are astounding, and to chant 


his praises has been our pastime and de- 
light. 

The miseries of man have also con- 
spired to fix our attention on him. He 
has come from the country to the city, 
and he is in trouble. He has become the 
victim of all sorts of economic and social 
forces, which have left him lying bleeding 
and half dead by the side of the read 
along which the strong have driven furi- 
ously to wealth and power. To lift the 
man who is down and place him on our 
beast and get him into the nearest inn is 
a problem of vast dimensions, and has 
taken a deal of our thought and time. 

We have been caught in the complex 
of secondary causes, and have had little 
inclination to consider the Cause which 
underlies them all. To many minds God’s 
presence has become dim, his personality 
vagueand doubtful. His holiness has been 
by many quite forgotten. In admiring or 
pitying the creature we have gotten our 
eyes off the Creator. Our first duty is the 
step of the prodigal, ‘‘I will arise and go 
back to my father.” 


GOD’S CLAIMS TO BE REASSERTED 


The prophet of the coming days is going 
to say in the words of one of old, I have 
yet somewhat to say on God’s behalf. 
Man’s cause has been pleaded eloquently 
and long, and the time has arrived for 
the forthputting of the claims of God. 
Beginning at the earth always ends in 
Babel, beginning at the throne of God 
leads to Pentecost. We are coming back 
to the old evangelism of the apostles. 
Wherever Paul went his message was, 
‘‘We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” Simon Peter met 
the uproar in the streets of Jerusalem on 
the Day of Pentecost with a great decla- 
ration of God—‘“‘I will pour out of my 
spirit upon all flesh’; and from first to 
last it was upon what God had done in 
Christ that he based his passionate ex- 
hortation to repentance. 


All deep-eyed men are seeing with in- 
creasing clearness that it is not by ec- 
clesiastical might or by political power, 
but by the Spirit of Jehovah that the 


mountains of iniquity are to be leveled 
and the rough places made smooth. The 
evangelism of the coming days will begin 
with God. 


Three doctrines will be counted car- 
ditial. In the forefront will be placed 
the sovereignty of God. If the Puritan 
passion has died out of our blood it is 
because the Puritan conception of God 
has faded out of our hearts. What we 
need to see today is a throne with God 
on it. Democracy has made havoc with 
our ideas of authority, and the result is 
a flabbiness of responsibility and a laxness 
of conduct which, unless counteracted, 
will lead to our ruin.* The pessimism 
and hopelessness so prevalent today, even 
among professing Christians, are the di- 
rect result of a failure to grasp the funda- 
mental doctrine of God’s omnipotence. 

Along with the doctrine of God’s sov- 
ereignty will go the doctrine of his im- 
manence. It is an old doctrine couched 
in fresh phraseology and with new light 
shot through it by modern science. The 
doctrine is written large across the pages 
of Scripture, and in every land and time 
the saints have known that God dwells 
in the hearts of men. In him we live and 
move and have our being, as the apostle 
long ago declared. And centuries before 
Paul’s day a Hebrew poet thrilled by the 
thought of God’s omnipresence wrote the 
139th Psalm. That God is above all and 
through all], and in all, and that of him 
and through him and to him areall things 
is one of the commonplaces of the Bible; 
and whether we use the old phrase, ‘‘the 
indwelling God,” or the phrase now most 
popular, ‘‘the immanent God,’ the 
thought needs to be emphasized and 
wrought into the consciousness of the 
Christians of our day, that God is in his 
world and dwells in special fullness in 
the hearts of those who love and serve 
him. 

Nor will the holiness of God be forgot- 
ten. The decadence of the sense of sin 
has been caused by the blurring of the 
doctrine of God’s holiness. Holy Father 
was the title by which Jesus knew God, 
and it is thus that we must know him if 
it is to be well with our souls. The forms 
in which retribution was often preached 
in preceding generations were so gro- 
tesque and arbitrary that some of us have 
been ashamed to say it right out clear 
and strong, that God punishes men for 
their sins. In the coming days we are 
going to believe again that whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, that 
without holiness no man can see the Lord, 
that there is no peace unto the wicked, 
that the soul that sinneth dies in the act 
ef its sinning, and that God is calling 
upon men everywhere to repent. 

No man acquainted with the teaching 
of the latest science need be ashamed or 
afraid to preach the most rigorous doc- 
trine of retribution. ‘‘ You preachers do 
not tell men often enough that every sin 
brings its inevitable punishment,” is a 
sentence spoken to me years ago by a 


physician. Behold the goodness and se- 
verity of God! This is the completing 
statement of the apostle, and the proph- 
ets who are to redeem the twentieth cen- 
tury will let the sentence stand without 
abridgment : 


With cities rotting at our doors and the 
wail of the damned ringing in our ears, 
and with an ancient empire crumbling 
to pieces before our eyes, it is not hard 
to believe that while God is ready al- 
ways to forgive the penitent he will by 
no means spare the guilty. 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


Behold your God! will be the stirring 
note of the coming message, and the only 
God who will stir the hearts of the people 
will be the God who is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Christ is God manifest in the 
flesh. He is the express image of his 
Father. Through him the revelation of 
the Infinite heart has come. In seeing 
him we see the Father, and we come to 
the Father only through him. We do 
not see Christ as he is unless we see in 
him the majesty and authority of a king. 
We have too much followed the idea of 
Goethe and Carlyle, that Christianity is 
a religion of sorrow, and that its chief 
end is that of consolation. This leads 
men like Mr. John Morley to call the gos- 
pel a ‘sovereign legend of pity,’’ and to 
long for a wider gospel of justice and 
progress. 

Christianity is more than a legend of 
pity, it is a bugle blast calling men to 
battle. Jesus is more than the consoler 
of people in trouble, he is the anointed 
King of men. He announces his king- 
ship again and again in his discourses, 
and it is as Lord and Messiah that Peter 
presents him to his countrymen on the 
Day of Pentecost. To submit to him un- 
conditionally is man’s wisdom and peace. 
It is not the picture of the earthly Jesus 
with his hand upon a leper that this age 
needs most of all to see. We need to see 
the Son of God as John, the apostle, saw 
him, with many crowns upon his head, 
the universal sovereign of the kingdoms 
of life. 

God’s condescension will also be seen 
afresh in Christ. The great words spoken 


-in the upper chamber will be restudied, 


and upon many hearts they will fall with 
the emancipating charm of a fresh reve- 
lation. ‘‘ Ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and yein meand lin you.” “If 
aman love me he will keep my words, 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” We do not know God as he is 
until we have seen him not only high 
and lifted up, sitting on a throne, but 
also as the apostle saw him, standing as a 
suppliant, saying, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” 

In Christ also we see God’s indigna 
tion against sin. He is the holy Christ. 
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Though merciful, he says to workers of 
iniquity—I never knew you. Though 
gracious, he says to transgressors of 
God’s will—depart from me, ye cursed. 
Tender above all tenderness known to 
mortals, he paints pictures of loss and 
pain and doom so terrible that they have 
burned themselves into the retinas of 
men’s eyes and into the gray matter of 
their brains forever. Wherever his gos- 
pel is preached men cannot go to the 
judgment saying, I did not know the 
heinousness nor the awful penalties of 
wrongdoing. 
THE DOMINANT NEED OF THE HOUR 


With the Tractarian method of seventy 
years ago there began a fresh emphasis 
upon the authority and sacraments of the 
Church. Today it is the Church which 
is still uppermost in many minds, and 
its worship, its unity and its government 
are counted all-important themes. With 
Maurice and Kingsley there began a new 
interest in the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity, and men began to labor for the 
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establishment of what was called Chris- 
tian Socialism. This force has not yet 
spent itself. 


But neither High Churchmen with their 
sacraments, nor social settlement work- 
ers with their philanthropies are equal 
to the crisis which is now upon us. 


It is not a loftier conception of the 
Church, nor a wider diffusion of culture 
and social cheer which is most urgently 
demanded by our times. What is needed 
is a fresh vision ot God, a new baptism 
of spiritual life, a lifting of the heart to 
higher levels of aspiration and devotion. 
The world groans and travails in pain, 
waiting for the appearance of a new race 
of prophets—men of insight and of cour- 
age, who endowed with the Holy Ghost 
shall say to our generation in tones which 
burn with fervent heat: ‘‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.”’ 





Hand to Hand 


Christian Work 


Honesty, Courage and Tact the Essential Things 


By Hon. H. B. 


{ Nearly three years ago Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, veteran Washington journalist and 
Y. M. C. A. man, wrote for us an article 
on The Christian Man and Other Men, in 
which he outlined the methed by which per- 
sonal work in religious meetings might sup- 
plement public addresses. His remarks were 
so wise and so pertinent to the present situa- 
tion that we reprint a portion of them here 
and commend them to our thoughtful read- 
ers.—EDITORS. } 


A man speaking to a man; the man 
speaking to God; God speaking to the 
man. This is the whole process of what 
we call ‘“‘personal work”? with men to 
make them Christians, and there will 
never be any other process. There may 
be great variety in the details, there is 
room for many different ‘‘methods,’’ but 
there must always be the same proc- 
ess. Every evangelist, from Stephen 
and Philip down, has emphasized this. 
Every one of them has shown that he did 
not depend so much upon preaching as 
upon the hand-to-hand dealing with the 
individual man, bringing him to speak to 
God and to let God speak to him. This 
is the way in which, as a rule, men are 
- won to Christ.... 

If every Christian would live as he 
prays there would be no need of meet- 
ings, or general efforts, for the conver- 
sion of men. If Christ’s witnesses would 
only witness a good confession in all hon- 
esty and simplicity, and with the conse- 
quent peace and joy and power, every- 
body else would want what they had. 
Human nature is just the same at all 
times and in all places under like condi- 
tions. Under the changing fashions of 
thought and of costume men are the 
same, essentially, everywhere and in 
every century. Rich and poor, ignorant 
and learned, high and low, they all have 
hearts and their hearts are all hungry, 
more or less consciously, for the living 
God. They may try to satisfy their hearts 
in other ways, they may seem to be doing 
so, but they will all tell you that they are 
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not satisfied unless they have the only 
satisfaction. 

Now most of them will not look for 
God either in his Word or in any other 
revelation of himself, but they do look 
for him, more or less eagerly and more 
or less doubtfully, in the lives of the men 
who say they are his representatives. .. . 
It is pathetic to see how men who are 
not Christians long for real Christians, 
and, like nations longing for real heroes, 
are sometimes taken in by make-believes., 
It is, of course, chiefly the shortcomings 
of Christians, humiliating and embarrass- 
ing as they are, which at once make it 
hard for them to ask other men to be- 
come Christians and repel the men who 
are not Christians; but in spite of all the 
difficulties, if honest Christians would, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, and with 
the same tact and courtesy which they 
use in other matters, speak to men about 
the Christian life, they would usually find 
themselves met more than halfway, and 
that the road was easier than they feared. 

It is necessary to have a Christian cour- 
age for this, as for other acts of Christian 
living.... 

Few Christian men are willing or able 
to talk to other men personally about 
becoming Christians. Even those who 
can talk convincingly on other subjects, 
equally delicate and difficult, are dumb 
when they come to this subject. Instead 
of every man speaking to his brother, 
the general desire of the Christian men 
is to put all of that duty upon the minis- 
ter in the pulpit or the evangelist on the 
platform, or upon a few Christian leaders 
in the congregation or the association. 
Hence they cannot see how Christianity 
can be spread except by sermons and ad- 
dresses. Now sermons and addresses are 
necessary. Weshall never be able to do 
without churches and meetings this side 
of the millennium. But it is equally nec- 
essary that Christians should overcome 
their reluctance and speak personally to 
other men about Christ, and to learn how 
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to do it, if they really do not know. In 
no other way can the stirring of hearts 
from the pulpit, or the platform, have its 
due and full effect. I do not forget that 
a consistent Christian life is a daily though 
silent witness for the truth of Christian- 
ity, and that it has its effect, but such 
a life is many times more effective 
when it speaks directly to men with the 
voice.*... 

What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Men want God, even as God 
wants men. Christian men can bring 
others to God, if they will only follow the 
old process of speaking to them to get 
them to speak to God, and to listen to his 
words to them. They can do it anywhere 
if they are only honest, brave and tactful. 

Washington, D. C. 





The Writing of “God Be With 
You” 


A HYMN SUNG ROUND T¥E WORLD 
BY H. PORTER SMITH, CAMBRIDGE 


Fifteen years ago, the late Dr. J. E. Rankin, 
at my request, and to assist me in preparing 
an address concerning some of our familiar 
hymns, sent me from Orange Valley, N. J., 
the following in relation to the composition of 
his most widely known hymn: 


God Be With You, like most of my hymns 
and poems, was the product of a cool purpose, 
and not the result of any experience or feel- 
ing. The thought that that was the mean- 
ing of our honest and hearty greeting, 
‘*Good-by,’”’ was the germ of it. I tried to 
put into a hymn, that thing, making it Chris- 
tian, instead of common. I was at the time 
getting up a gospel hymn-book for use in my 
church in Washington, at the night service. 

Having written one stanza, I sent it to the 
author of the music of What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus, and also to another man, some 
of whose melodies had pleased me. This last 
gentleman, Mr. Tomer, sent me back the pres- 
ent music of the hymn. It was put into shape 
a little—arranged, perhaps musicians would 
call it—thongh very little was done to it, by 
one of my co-editors, the accomplished blind 
organist, Dr. J. A. Bischoff, of my church in 
Washington. I then wrote the other stanzas. 

It has had a steadily increasing popularity 
from the time it was first sung in my congre- 
gation as a benediction-hymn; and last year I 
received a copy of it in Chinese, it being sung 
by the church of Dr. Porter when they bade 
him farewell to come to America. 

Like all popular hymns, it has been victim- 
ized by hymn-tinkers. I was shocked to hear 
it sung as a solo in Elizabeth, N. J., by a dis- 
tinguished soloist from Boston with some of 
these mutilations and alterations. I attrib- 
uted it to her ignorance of the original. But I 
afterwards found that a musical gentleman, 
who had requested the use of it, and received 
the privilege without compensation, had de- 
liberately altered it, and that the soloist had 
followed the alterations. For example, I had 
written: 

Put thine arms unfailing round me, 


and he had changed it to: 
Put thy loving arms around me; 


an idea unpleasant and out of taste, besides 
being unscriptural: as in the Bible the arms 
always signify strength, especially when ap- 
plied to Jehovah. 

But you see I am writing you a long letter. 
I am sorry there is nothing more important to 
you to go into it. 

Very truly, 
J. E. RANKIN, 


i arene = terran 0 
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From Editorial Watch-Towers 


The Views of Men Who Edit Representative Papers 


Thinking that editors of religious papers have an exceptional opportunity to feel the public pulse we asked a number to answer 
these two questions: (1) What tokens, if any, do you see of unusual religious interest in the churches and the community, and what 
reasons lead you to expect, or at least, to hope for a general revival in the not distant future? (2) What special means can and 
should be put forth at once to deepen and extend this interest? Their replies follow: 





From the Editor of Zion’s Herald 


1. I do not see any ‘“‘tokens of unusual 
religious interest in the churches and com- 
munity’’ of which I form a part. There are 
no noteworthy revivals in the Methodist Epis- 
copal churches of this land. There are spo- 
radic cases where some faithful minister, 
working alone or coworking in group meet- 
ings, is garnering a few souls through con- 
versions; but nothing is now seen like the 
widespread revivals which characterized our 
denomination fora century. The most strik- 
ing fact at present, also the most surprising 
and disheartening, is that our beloved minis- 
ters seem to have lost the art of successfully 
conducting revivals. ; 

Thus I am compelled to reply, if I must 
walk by sight; but, if by faith, | am confident 
that ‘‘an unusual religious interest is soon to 
be seen in the churches and communities.” 
My own glad hope is confirmed by devout and 
spiritually discerning souls all about me. 

2. What shall be done? Much in every way. 
Ministers and churches must be revived. As 
a rule the normal revival begins with the 
pastor, and where this really takes place the 
church will be revived; and where pastor and 
church are spiritually quickened, souls are 
always born into the kingdom. Jesus said 
that if he was lifted up, he would draw all 
men unto him. That simple but tremendous 
word “draw” cannot be over-emphasized. 
Men can no longer be frightened or coerced 
into a Christian life; they must be drawn into 
it. The truth, revealed in the Scriptures, 
must be presented in a way to commend itself 
to reason and to the conscience; and it must 
never be forgotten that Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but God must give the increase. 
If there appear any man especially called of 
God to be an evangelist, sane, accredited, 
blessed with arousing and awakening power, 
like Torrey, Chapman and Dawson at the 
present hour, let all denominations recognize 
their mission and gratefully utilize their 
services. 


Boston. CHARLES PARKHURST. 


From the Editor of The Christian 
Endeavor World 


The tokens that I see of unusual religious 
interest in our churches are these: a greatly 
increased faith and interest in the essential 
spirit of evangelism, and less criticism of 
special methods and efforts which may not 
commend themselves to the taste of all. For 
many years I have seen nothing like this 
spirit of expectancy and longing for an awak- 
ening. Pastors and laymen alike share this 
eager, almost oppressive longing. It affects 
many among the young and old alike. Espe- 
cially have I had occasion to note in my cor- 
respondence and the meetings recently at- 
tended the earnest desire of young people in 
many parts of the country for the quickening 
of their activities which can only come from 
on high. Several hundreds in all denomina- 
tions have written me within a month that in 
their societies they propose not only to in- 
creise their membership by at least twenty- 
five per cent., but that they are striving ear- 
nestly for better work along devotional and 
evangelistic lines, and will observe, Feb. 5, a 
Decision Day to try and induce their compan- 
ions to become outspoken disciples of Christ. 


Multitudes, too, realize, as never before, the 
impotency of all other modes of quickening 
the life of the Church except through a spir- 
itual awakening, and are turning to the one 
source of permanent life and activity—the 
constant presence of the Holy Spirit. 

The eagerness with which the news from 
Wales is printed in our papers and read by 
their subscribers is another indication of the 
widespread interest in the subject. The little 
booklet prepared by Mr. W. T. Stead, after a 
study of the situation in Wales, has been read 
with the utmost eagerness and profit by all 
who could obtain it. 

As to the special means that should be put 
forth to deepen and extend this interest, I 
think a reliance upon prayer and the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is more important than any 
mere methods or machinery. I sincerely trust 
that the churches will not depend upon the 
coming of Mr. Dawson, great as may be the 
results which we hope from his meetings, or 
upon the evangelistic eommittee. It is not 
possible to organize a true revival. It must 
proceed from deep conviction of its need and 
utter surrender to and dependence upon God 
on the part of his people. 

S.ill, there are plans that can be adopted, 
and I would suggest special meetings, perhaps 
days of prayer for the revival, prayer circles 
in the churches, neighborhood meetings for 
the same purpose, simultaneous Quiet Hours, 
before the work of the day begins, for plead- 
ing with God, and for heart preparation for 
the blessing, and the circulation of such lit- 
erature. as Mr. Stead’s little book, which I 
understand is to be republished in this coun- 
try. 

Many human plans may be good, but, above 
all, let us have more earnest prayer than ever 
that they may be energized and -controlled by 
the Spirit of God. 


Boston. FrAncis E, CLARK. 


From the Editor of Association Men 


Our men in the field, constantly speaking to 
groups of railroad and shop men in great 
manufacturing plants, find that the gospel 
appeal is received by men of toil with a 
readiness and a welcome which is constantly 
shown by their confession of the Christian 
faith and union with churches. Last year 
the a'tendance at these shop classes exceeded 
500,000. Shops where the language was foul 
and profane have become decent. Cottage 
meetings are organized among working men 
at their homes with welcome. 

Our student secretaries in the field have 
almost been obliged to become evangelists, the 
invitations from the colleges have been so in- 
sistent. At student meetings conducted by 
secretaries without special evangelistic train- 
ing scores of the best men hive decided for 
Christ. Our Bible classes led by the physical 
directors have found increasing attendance 
from their gymnastic pupils. The evangeli- 
zation of boys we have been obliged to 
* hedge’”’ on, as it has been too easy to bring 
them to “decision,” and the secretazies are 
seeking by Bible classes to prepare the way 
for a religious choice that shall be intelligent. 

Our associations have in five years nearly 
trebled their attendance at Bible classes in 
which the evangelistic purpose has been 
mainly dominant. Our men’s meetings have 
doubled in attendance and conversions in this 


time. We feel that the gospel has a welcome. 
to men when fairly and earnestly presented 
today as it has not been before—at least for 
many years. Men are to be won by going for 
them. 

I believe that the revival is possible to every 
man who conforms to conditions and surrounds 
himself with a few men whom he may lead to 
a like mind; ready to do the will of God, the 
work of God, and has the courage to present 
the gospel appeal; not to apologize for it nor 
to give essays about it, but to appeal to men 
to get right with God. 


New York. FRANK W. OBBR. 


From the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times 


The steadily growing numbers and effi- 
ciency of lay workers in the church would 
seem to be the characteristic of the present 
day in the progress of the kirgdom, and its 
most hopeful sign. I asked, the other day, 
a consecrated and signally blessed minister, 
semivary president and teacher of national 
reputation, whose age is more than twice 
mine, and whose keen eye has watched church 
conditions during a longer ministry than is 
granted to most men, whether it was not true 
that the number and quality and effectiveness 
of lay workers today in the church is greatly 
in advance, proportionately as well as actu- 
ally, of a generation or two ago. His reply 
was unequivocally in the affirmative. Pas- 
tors are aroused, some perhaps are amazed, 
at the power of the lay workers of their 
churches to bring about the results that used 
to be considered peculiarly the privilege of 
the professionally-trained soul-winner. Real- 
izing this latent and stil unworked power, 
pastors are emphasizing as never before, in 
prayer meeting and from the pulpit, the con- 
gregation’s duty of individual work for indi- 
vidual souls. 

This awakening is growing. It can be 
caused and deepened and extended by every 
pastor who will face his people with the facts, 
and with their duty and privilege. When it 
has bevome general, our land will witness a 
revival, not temporary, but deep and perma- 
nent, which will carry the Church forward 
with a momentam irresistible because of the 
army of disciples who are letting God work 
through them. A revival by the people will 
do more than a revival by the leaders. Be- 
cause it is the Saviour’s chosen and preferred 
way of working, it cannot fail to come. 

CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. 


From the Editor of The Methodist 
Protestant 


In answer to the questions of the editors of 
The Congregationalist, I should say that one 
reason to hope for a revival of religion in the 
not distant future is the widespread feeling 
of need for a sweeping work of grace. Un 
every hand ministers and people in the 
churches are lamenting the decay of religion 
in the home, in the church and in society at 
large. There is a dominating impression in 
the Church, and it is shared by many people 
who are not in the Church, that the spirit of 
greed in busi: ess, of pride and worldliness in. 
society, of dishonesty and corruption in poli- 
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tics, of indifference and inactivity in the 
Church must be remedied and counteracted 
by a general application of the spirit and 
principles of the gospel of Christ. 

Then the impression is growing—and it is 
earnestly prayed for in many churches—that 
a revival is coming, and that in some unex- 
pected way it will break out, as it did recently 
in Wales. Ministers are preaching sermons 
with this idea in view. Their sermons are 
intensely evangelical, their services are more 
spiritual, and personal efforts to save men are 
being pressed with greater zeal and vigor. 

Another significant indication is the increas- 
ing number of organizations being formed for 
the practical and devotional study of the 
books of the Bible. This does not only give 
them a better knowledge of the deeper things 
of God; it leads to retrospection and introspec- 
tion, and in many cases to a sincere and com- 
plete surrender of the life to Jesus Christ. 
Such men become active, intelligent, industri- 
ous workers for Christ in the church, the 
Sunday school and in the homes of their 
friends. These are tokens which seem to me 
to indicate a hopeful outlook for the future. 

As to the means to be employed to bring 
about such a result, the problem is not easy to 
answer. The Church is abundantly equipped. 
It has money and machinery in abundance. 
The facilities are almost limitless. Indeed, I 
have the impression that the Church is over- 
organized. The tendency is to depend upon 
methods and machinery rather than upon the 
Spirit of God. To preach earnest, practical, 
evangelical sermons, by men who are singu- 
larly consistent and consecrated to the work, 
and who are under the burden of a passionate 
interest for souls, and who rely upon the 
power of the Holy Ghost, to whose guidance 
and direction they are wholly surrendered for 
their success, is the one unfailing method of 
salvation at all times and in any place. 

I do not think we can improve on the method 
of the apostles and evangelists of the past. 
Purity and holiness in the individual Chris- 
tian; piety, including family worship, in the 
home; consistency and fidelity to Christian 
principle in society, even to the point of re- 
buking silently its shams and immoralities; 
a fearless and positive gospel of repentance 
from sin, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
a willingness to sacrifice all for the love of 
God and the salvation of men seems to me 
the God-ordained way of a work of grace that 


cannot fail. To succeed in any other way is 
little short of failure. 
Baltimore, Md. F. T. Tace. 


From the Editor of The Standard 


i. So far as I am able te discern the condi- 
tion of our Baptist churches—and this opinion 
is based chiefly upon the churches in the cen- 
tral West—there is observable at present un- 
usual spiritual interest. Our Baptist churches 
have gone through several religious stages. 
There was the early period of emotional evan- 
gelism; the period of indifference to profes- 
sional evangelism; a time of preparation for 
thorough evangelistic effort; a time of reap- 
ing after earnest prayer and thorough effort. 
While there have been these four different 
periods, of course there is more or less blend- 
ing of oneinto the other. Just at present an 
unprecedented effort is being made by all the 
Baptist churches in Chicago in a concerted 
movement looking toward a revival of spirit- 
ual interest in the churches. The movement 
is characterized by many of the means which 
prevailed to a greater extent in former years, 
but appears to be without excitement. While 
there has been planning, there is remarkable 
spontaneity. What the result will be is not 
seen as yet. 

2. There are no new special means that can 
be utilized so far as I am able to discover. 
Humanity’s deep spiritual needs, sin’s pres- 
ence and God’s saving grace remain the same. 
That which is most needed is earnest, prayer- 
ful, tactful, sympathetic influerice of individ- 


ual soul upon individual soul. There is a pro- 
test against the professionalism of some evan- 
gelists, but the evangelists of the best sort are 
all being sought by the churches. 

Chicago. J. 8S. DIcKERSON. 


From the Editor of The Presbyterian 
Banner 


1. There are signs of revival. About two 
years ago a great wave of revival started in 
Australia and has since been sweeping over 
the world. It is now stirring Wales to its 
depths, is moving cities in England, and in 
this country is showing its power in the won- 
derful revival now in progress in Schenectady, 
N. Y., and in revivals in other cities. A re- 
markable fact in connection with these re- 
vivals is that they come in the midst of 
general prosperity in all these lands. Such 
prosperity is usually thought to be unfriendly 
to religion, which is supposed to flourish bet- 
ter in the midst of adversity. But long-con- 
tinued prosperity seems to have made men 
deeply conscious of the fact that they cannot 
live by bread alone. Material satiety is sure 
to react and make men hunger and thirst 
after the deeper satisfaction of the spirit. 
The human soul cannot be permanently sub- 
merged in a flood of worldliness; it will assert 
its better nature and cry out for the living 
God. Materialism and agnosticism and world- 
liness have had their little day, and the tide 
is turning towards the spiritual life and the 
kingdom of heaven. The fields are now white 
for the harvest, and Christians should be up 
and doing. 

2. The old means should be used with fresh 
adaptation and consecration. People are car- 
ing less and less for oratory and rhetoric and 
fine sermons, and they want the simple, saving 
gospel told with unaffected sincerity and ear- 
nestness. These great revivals now in prog- 
ress are mostly the work of plain men and 
ordinary pastors. Evan Roberts, the coal 
miner, is stirring Wales, and the revival of 
Schenectady was started and is being carried 
on by the pastors of that city. What others 
are doing we can do. We are as near to 
heaven as anybody else, and God is as will- 
ing to bless us as any others. 

Pittsburg, Pa. JAMES H. SNOWDEN. 


From the Editor of The Cumberland 
Presbyterian 


In my judgment in the field at large, there 
are indications of unusual interest in, and 
effort for, the promotion of evangelistic work. 
From reports coming to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian and from conversations with 
ministers, I have been particularly impressed 
by the successful evangelistic effort put forth 
in my own church during the past few months. 
It has been of two kinds—evangelistic cam- 
paigns in cities and large towns, often inter- 
denominational in character, and systematic 
visitation of and preaching in the centers of 
population of the more sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the South and Southwest. People 
have been found ready to hear the preachers 
and many churches have been organized or 
reorganized. 

The widespread interest, together with the 
systematic method by which the churches are 
now pressing this work of evangelism, and 
the growing conviction that revivals are not 
dependent upon certain forms of doctrinal 
statement, lead me to look for a quickening 
of evangelistic zeal and a more effective and 
united effort, which cannot fail to bring 
gratifying results. 

Nothing will do more to encourage and sus- 
tain evangelistic interest than to emphasize 
the truth that the evangelistic spirit springs 
from and is sustained by, not some special 
form of doctrinal belief or preaching, but a 
personal and vital union and communion with 
him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Nashville, Tenn. JAMES E. CLARKE. 
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Our Opportunity 
BY REV. 8S. H. WOODROW, D. D. 


The era of negative criticism is past; the 
period of construction has come. Criticism, 
like the thunder storm, clears the air, but it 
is the rain and sun that mature the harvest. 
After the “‘ strong wind” and the earthquake 
and fire have passed by, the still small voice 
speaks to the depth of men’s souls. 

The world has wearied ofsdoubts and dis- 
cussions and now asks for faith and fruits. 
Call it “old evangelism” or ‘‘new evangel- 
ism,’”’ it is the hungering of the soul after 
the deep things of God. It is the old callin 
a new voice; the old message with a new em- 
phasis; the old Christ with a new and more 
profound spiritual interpretation. 

Each age must interpret and proclaim the 
gospel in a language of its own. New wine 
skins must be provided for the new wine. 
Chrysostom stirred Antioch to its depths in 
the fourth century, but his message, couched 
in the same language, would fall on deaf ears 
in Boston. Savonarola aroused all Florence 
to applaud or denounce in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but his message expressed in the same 
language would today arouse no interest in 
New York. 

This does not mean that their preaching 
was poor, or that these are degenerate days. 
The better their message was when delivered, 
the less it is adapted to modern thought. 

Jonathan Edwards was a leader in the 
‘great revival.” The fact that we do not 
approve his theology or method today is no 
argument against its use then. It quickened 
a spiritually dead age and brought men face 
to face with God and duty. Charles G. Fin- 
ney was the leader ina great revival. In an 
age of creed-making and theological discussion 
he laid hold upon the truth that ‘‘ faith was 
a voluntary trust, instead of an intellectual 
state.” 

Man is saved not by intellectual assent toa 
creed, but by trust in the living God. The 
fact that we do not approve of the exact form 
that the movement assumed is no valid argu- 
ment against its worth for Finney’s generation. 
Dwight L. Moody was the leader in one of 
the greatest evangelistic movements the world 
has ever seen. The good fruits from the 
movement are apparent, but it was a spent 
force even before Mr. Moody’s death. 

The old clarion call fell on heedless ears. 
This was regarded as a sign of the degeneracy 
of the times, and he devoted all his attention 
to educating the youth and seeking to deepen 
the piety of those who were already believers. 
That particular form of evangelism can no 
more return than that of Finney or Edwards. 

Most great evangelistic movements have 
developed around some great leader. Now 
there seems to be the desire and beginning of 
a great religious quickening without any 
human leader. Perhaps this is God’s way of 
putting the responsibility where it belongs— 
upon the churches and pastors. This new 
movement must take up into itself the larger 
content of faith for the twentieth century. It 
will gladly acknowledge its debt to science. 
God speaks to men through his works. 

Philosophy, art, culture will all-bring tribute 
to the new and larger evangel. It will con- 
tain a larger knowledge of God, a higher 
ideal of character, a truer conception of duty. 
The awakened social consciousness will make 
it practical in its aims. It will have, as ever, 
a message of hope and forgiveness for the 
poor, the outcast and the criminal. But it 
will have a louder call for youth, talent, learn- 
ing, wealth and culture to consecrate all to 
him whose name is above every name. In all 
this Congregationalism has its opportunity. 
Our traditions are educational and evangel- 
istic. Edwards, Finney, Moody have been of 
our communion. Whether the denomination 
can develop another great leader the future 
must reveal. Under existing conditions, press 
and pulpit should do all in their power to 
foster a broad, sane and spiritual evangelism. 
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Tidings of Revival Interest 
from Different Parts of 
the Country. 





Evangelism East, West, North and 


South 


Denver, Kansas City and 
Schenectady Aroused. 
Hopeful Movements in 
Other Places 








Vermont Ripe for the Harvest 


The outlook for a spiritual uplift for our 
churches seems brighter than for several years. 
Among many a desire has been felt the past 
two years, and means have been used, with 
results that failed toreach expectations. Re- 
cently, however, the signs have been far more 
encouraging. These appear in accessions at 
the January communion, in special services 
held during the Week of Prayer and following, 
in the increasing calls that have come for aid 
in evangelistic work and in meetings held by 
pastors to pray and-to plan. A state repre- 
sentative has been secured to forward this 
work, Rev. Wilson R. Stewart. He has met 
with large success in his first field at Roxbury, 
and other places apparently ripe for a harvest 
await him. 

St. Johnsbury has been thoroughly organ- 
ized to prepare for the coming of Evangel- 
ist H. L. Gale in February. The pastors in 
Bradford and Newbury have been assisted by 
those in Burlington and Springfield in meet- 
ings that have resulted in promise of substan- 
tial gains. The spiritual inflaence from the 
Des Moines meeting has been imparted to 
many ministers and churches, and there is a 
looking forward with great expectation to the 
meetings to be held by Mr. Dawson in Mont- 
pelier and Barre the first week in February. 

Cc. H. M. 
Beginning with Christians in 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rev. Alexander MacColl’s week of services 
were deeply spiritual and helpful, and he ad- 
dressed full audiences of Christian people. 
What it has done for those not Christians we 
have as yet had no opportunity to find out. 
Much prayer, both public and private, at- 
tended them, and we look for results to come 
in the normal fashion of having Christians 
awakened to their duty to those outside. Our 
Baptist friends are holding meetings of the 
women to pray for the young people of the 
church. G@. D. G. 


Schenectady’s Great Awakening 


The two weeks’ services planned for Sche- 
nectady have lengthened into four, and in- 
terest steadily grows. The campaign origi- 
nated in the meeting of the local ministerial 
association, of which Mr. Adams, pastor of 
the State Street Methodist Church, is presi- 
dent, and was suggested by the reports from 
Brooklyn and Wales. The meetings are in 
charge of Rev. George R. Lunn, while Miss 
Bertha Sanford, a deaconess from Mt. Vernon, 
is the singer, assisted by Mrs. Adams. To- 
gether they have gone through the saloons of 
Schenectady, their ministry of song stirring 
even bar-tenders to come to the revival meet- 
ings. The latter treat the movement with 
marked courtesy and respect, though their 
business suffers heavily from it. The thea- 
ters, also, are deserted for the revival meet- 
ings. 

Nineteen churches united at the beginning, 
but on Jan. 22 nearly fifty were crowded with 
worshipers, simultaneous meetings were held, 
hundreds were turned away from the Y. M. 
C. A. meeting in the Van Curler Opera House, 
and the evening service wiuo alter-meeting, 
lasted four hours, people attending from Troy, 
Albany and Saratoga. Ona recent afternoon 
@ meeting of 800 children, representing forty 
schools and fourteen denominations, and led by 
Miss Sanford, resolved itself into a procession, 
singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, and other 
gospel songs. A series of midnight meetings 


is to be held beginning at 10.30. The move- 
ment is the more remarkable because this is 
a time of great material prosperity in Sche- 
nectady. 


Suggestion of a Pastor-at-Large in 
New Haven 


New Haven has had for two years a com- 
mittee on evangelistic work, which has been 
studying the situation carefully. A confer- 
ence of church officers and several meetings 
of pastors have been held. There is evident 
on all sides a strong conviction that the time 
is favorable for decisive work in the churches. 
The preaching is characterized by intensity 
and directness; and both preachers and people 
witness to an unusual sense of spiritual stress. 
Recent union services have not been attended 
with results such as to encourage effort in 
that direction beyond occasional fellowship 
meetings. This causes hesitation about bring- 
ing in an outside evangelist, unless it shall be 
one who shall be permanently engaged as a 
pastor-at-large to labor with the several pas- 
tors of the city in turn. While there is most 
cordial fellowship between the churches, it is 
felt that Mr. Dawson is right in urging each 
church and pastor to grapple with its own 
problem. Only so can the full resources of 
pastor and people be drawn out, and only so 
ean each church hope to develop its own evan- 
gelistic field. The pressing demand for time 
makes it difficult to secure extra meetings, 
but nearly every pastor is planning to direct 
all the regular services until after Easter in 
an effort for soul- winning. W. J. M. 


Cheering Signs in the Empire State 
NEW YORK CITY 


One may probably begin at the center, 
Broadway Tabernacle, where Dr. Jefferson 
is preaching Sunday evenings evangelistic 
sermons, and holding after-meetings which 
crowd the parlor with over a hundred people. 
Twenty thousand cards announcing the topics 
have been placed in all the hotels, and audi- 
ences have doubled. Several conversions have 
occurred, and a good number will enter the 
chureh at the February communion. 

Inthe Bronx North Church unites with those 
of three other denominations, a week in each 
church, beginning Jan. 30. Dr. Alexander 
Alison of the Presbyterian Board of Missions 
is the evangelist. Trinity’s pastor has begun 
quiet work with a small group of men, in- 
tending to put aside all other interests for the 
rest of the winter. Bethany will hold meet- 
ings eight days in March, also during Passion 
Week; and Sundays till Easter; also brief 
meetings in a few factories. The city Y. M. 
C. A. is already holding meetings in shops 
and factories. In and around White Plains 
and Scarsdale, meetings will be held through 
February and March in all the churches, es- 
pecially for men. At Briarcliff Manor, dur- 
ing Lent, special afternoon services will be 
held once or twice a week, and cottage prayer 
meetings every week until July. 


BROOKLYN 


At Willoughby Avenue, services originating 
in the Week of Prayer will continue as long 
as demanded. Congregational pastors are 
aiding Pastor King. Several conversions 
have quietly taken place. 

The noon meetings for workmen conducted 
by the Twenty-third Street branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. have been at the Devoe Paint 
Works, the Western Electric Company, and 





the Cornell Iron Works on Eleventh Avenue. 
Other points will be covered. 


UP THE STATE 


Many reports of evangelistic meetings and 
a great spiritual expectancy are reaching Rev. 
C. W. Shelton, the state secretary of home 
missions. Besides the wonderful Schenectady 
movement, Ithaca has had an awakening, all 
churches uniting, the movement originating 
in the Ministers’ Union before Christmas. 
The January communion was a period of 
ingathering for all the churches. At Ogdens- 
burg the meetings held in December among 
all the churches under Evangelist Elliott re- 
sulted in an increase to Mr. White’s church of 
twenty-two, with twelve more this month. 
Reports coming all the way from Montauk 
to Buffalo tell the same story of interest. 


THE MOVEMENT GENUINELY SPIRITUAL 


It can be soberly stated that there is a defi- 
nite spiritual movement all over the state, 
with no forced growth. At present there is 
no attempt to focus the movement, but each 
locality, and in many cases each church, is 
working as led from day to day. There isa 
strong tendency to conceal existing machinery 


‘and to make no more except as the Spirit 


seems to indicate. Ministers’ unions and 
brotherhoods have been a strong contributing 
element, especially in initiative. Sectarianism 
is not even mentioned. Men accepting the 
generally approved results of the best modern 
criticism, and others, ultra-conservative, bave 
led in different districts and have mirgled in 
the same movements. Though Mr. Dawson’s 
visit is anticipated, there is no chief reliance 
on that, but a general expectation of a new 
manifestation of God among men. Added en- 
thusiasm springs from the feeling of kinship 
with the Welsh and English movements and 
those of Denver, Atlanta, etc. SYDNEY. 


Conditions Ripening in Cleveland 


A number of our outlying churches are hold- 
ing special meetings; others, some farther 
down town, are uniting with neighboring 
churches in interdenominational meetings. 
So far as I know, there is as yet no general 
movement among the Congregational churches 
of the city. There is a great hope and a great 
expectation which say that conditions, if not 
ripe, are ripening for more definite spiritual 


movement. May it soon come and come to 
stay! Simp sear a. @. F. 
The South Ready for Extensive 


Evangelism 


The regular methods of church work in the 
South involve more evangelistic work than do 
those of the North. Almost every church ex- 
pects as a matter of course to hold special re- 
vival services from four days to two weeks 
each year. 

But the present interest in evangelistic work 
is phenomenal, even for the South. Thegreat 
Atlanta revival last fall, under the auspices 
of the Business Men’s Gospel Union, with 
Dr. Chapman and his evangelistic force as 
leaders, in which thousands professed con- 
version, aroused wide interest. Ex-Governor 
Northen, the head of the Gospel Union, is kept 
busy going far and near to tell of the work 


-in Atlanta, and stimulating the men of the 


churches by tongue and pen to organize for 
definite work. He is now on such a mission 
in Texas. 

In Atlanta men in the individual churches 
are organizing into clubs, leagues and brother- 
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hoods for practical and continuous evangel- 
istic work. The whole South seems to be in 
a condition of expectancy and preparation 
for the greatest revival ever known. 

The plans of Central Church, Atlanta, as 
it is about to enter its capacious new building, 
are shaped by the controlling idea of evan- 
gelism. Its Sunday evening meeting will be 
made a people’s evangelistic service, with ex- 
tensive advertising and the presentation of the 
gospel for immediate acceptance. fF. E. J. 


All Pull Together in Omaha 


The churches of Omaha and South Omaha 
are just beginning a three weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign on the plan of simultaneous district 
meetings. Nine gatherings will be held each 
evening, carried on entirely by the pastors. A 
central committee has charge of all general 
arrangements, including assignment of preach- 
ers. Each district has three preachers from 
outside its bounds for a week each. There is 
a marked unity of feeling among the churches 
and pastors and a spirit of earnest expecta- 
tion. Practically every English-speaking evan- 
gelical church in the city is in the movement. 

The plan includes street meetings and noon- 
day services for business men. Whatever the 
measure of biessing which may come from the 
meetings, all feel that the sense of brotherhood 
and the temper of spiritual enterprise which 
have already developed more than justify the 
effort put forth. H. C. H. 


Nearly Two Hundred Churches 
Unite in Kansas City 


Last fall arrangements were begun for an 
evangelistic campa‘gn in Kansas City during 
January. Dr. William Carter, Presbyterian, 
was chosen chairman of the committee and 
Dr. Albert Bushnell, Congregational, secre- 
tary. Rev. C. F. Stimson of Westminster 
Church became the effective head of the 
finance committee. An office was established 
in the Y. M. C. A. building. Dr. J. P. Cal- 
houn, who managed the campaign last year in 
Pittsburg, was secured to lead the evangel- 
istic forces. One hundred and seventy-five 
ehurches have united, and everything has 
been done that close organization could effect. 
The work has been well advertised. Prepar- 
atory meetings have been held, and the two 
Kansas Cities, with their suburbs, have been 
divided into twenty-six districts, with an evan- 
gelistic center and a preaching and singing 
evangelistin each. The united services began 
Jan. 15, and have been well attended. Besides 
the afternoon and evening gatherings, a noon 
meeting has been maintained in the heart of 
the city, and services have been held in rail- 
road shopsandin publicinstitutions. Interest 
has increased, and today is being observed as 
a midweek Sabbath. 

Considering the size of the city and the force 
at work the number of conversions has not 
been large. Churches have been quickened, 
the attention of the city has been arrested 
anda general interest created. Dr. Bushnell 
said today: ‘‘We ministers believe thaf the 
campaign has been a success in every way. 
Today’s results confirm our opinion.” Mr. 
Stimson believes that the campaign is thor- 
oughly helpful. 

From the standpoint of historical criticism 
and the more recent theological statements, 
the evangelists are conservative. Some of 
them are associated with the Moody schools. 
Whatever may be true of ultimate conceptions, 
I take it that the form of preaching has dif- 
fered from that of Dr. Dawson in the Plym- 
outh pulpit, and has been along the main line 
of evangelistic preaching in England and 
America during the latter half of the last 
century. 

Throughout Missouri there are many spe- 
cial services in our churches. As a rule the 
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work is good, but there is a depth not yet 
sounded. There are a consciousness of God 
and a quickened conscience which are not 
greatly in evidence. There is spiritual un- 
rest. There is a half desire and a half 
struggle of men with themselves and the 
churehes. There is ample faith that God is 
and that the world is ‘‘the vision of him who 
reigns,’’ but small expectation that he will 
actually transform men today and tomorrow. 
Such things were true before the Great A wak- 
ening, the revival of 1800, the Great Revival of 
'57, if not also before the revivals of the thirties 
and seventies. 

There certainly is a greater and growing 
tendency to evangelize while we educate than 
in recent years. J. P. OB. 


Unprecedented Awakening in Denver 


In the midst of a political situation at the 
state capital bordering on chaos, with the 
legislature devoting its attention to alleged 
stuffed ballot boxes from the recent election 
and casting out precinct after precinct in or- 
der to count out Adams and to count in Pea- 
body as governor; with the courts filling the 
jails with presumptive election crooks, and 
the newspapers throwing dust in the eyes of 
the citizens till no man can see clearly; with 
the public in astate of mystification, contempt 
and incredulity as to the motives and claims 
of the contending factions, Denver did a sen- 
sible thing—the city turned for a season to 
God and to a consideration of the eternal 
verities. 

The conditions were not favorable. - Polit- 
ical disturbances united with inclement 
weather and inherent apathy to oppose the 
enterprise. That under these conditions re- 
ligion found its way to the front page of the 
Denver press proves that the city was stirred 
to its depths. 

The meetings began the first week of Janu- 
ary, under the direction of Evangelists Chap- 
man, Ostrom, Biederwolf, Strouse and others, 
with accompanying soloists and choruses. 
The city was divided into ten districts, each 
with its preacher and singer. And two or 
more services were held daily in each district, 
all the churches of the vicinity concentrating. 
Secretary Danner of the Y. M. C. A. and 
other laymen did herculean preliminary serv- 
ice. Over $4,000 were spent in advertising and 
incidental expenses. 

From the start the meetings were charac- 
terized by general interest and fervor unprec- 
edented. Crowds thronged the churches and 
respond-d to the appeals, which were of un- 
usual sanity and power. Twice the meetings 
were carried into the opera houses and thea- 
ters, which were thronged to their utmost 
capacity. Twice a procession of five hundred 
men, headed by the local ministry, paraded, 
invading the saloons and the Tenderloin to 
invite the inmates to the meetings. The day 
of culminating interest was Friday, Jan. 20, 
which was set apartasa Dayof Prayer. Seven 
hundred business houses closed from eleven 
to two o’clock te permit their employees to 
attend. Ten thousand people gathered at noon 
in the Tabor Opera House, the Curtis Theater 
and the Coliseum. The city offices closed and 
the legislature adjourned for the meetings. 
Two overflow meetings were held and all to- 
gether were unable to accommodate thecrowds. 
At an hour of special prayer preceding this 
down-town outpour the city churches were 
filled with eager congregations. The meetings 
closed Jan. 23. Overtwothousand cards were 
signed, expressing an earnest desire to live a 
Christian life. 

Denver has been stirred as never before. 
Religion has been recognized and the hands 
of the churches and ministers have been im- 
measurably strengthened. It is safe to say 
that the spirit of Christian faith and conquest 
is abroad in the state. Other meetings are 
being held, and still others are to be held in 
outlying districts. H. H. W. 
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Seattle Pastors Working in Trios 


The religious interest of Seattle and vicinity 
is genuine but quiet. Nearly every Congre- 
gational pastor either has just had or is plan- 
ning to have a week of special services in 
his church, being assisted in each case by two 
fellow-pastors. One visitor preaches and the 
other adds a brief appeal, the order changing 
the following night. Special music of a sim- 
ple nature and a good chorus to lead the con- 
gregation is provided. The object is to stim- 
ulate the church, to provide something more 
helpful and interesting than the ordinary 
Week of Prayer meetings, to promote fellow- 
ship by the exchange in preaching and to 
offer a welcome opportunity to church mem- 
bers to invite strangers to a service where 
the appeal to confess Christ may be naturally 
and easily presented. Decision cards have 
been used in some of the meetings and mem- 
bers advised to circulate them wisely ampng 
persons not now Christians that they might 
make their own quiet appeal. The preaching 
has been addressed mostly to the unpersuaded, 
commending and exalting the gospel. Acces- 
sions in November of 49 and on Jan. 1 of 69 
in our city Congregational churches show a 
wholesome condition. 

This work is also preparatory to a series 
of union evangelistic services to be conducted 
by Rev J. Wilbur Chapman and four assistant 
evangelists in Seattle, April 13-30. The large 
interdenominational committee in charge of 
these meetings is planning carefully for the 
greatest campaign of this character the city 
has ever had. There is also strong hope that 
Rev. F. B. Meyer will spend a few days with 


us just before the Chapman meetings. The 
outlook could not be more encouraging. 
B. EB. 


A Renaissance of the Revival in 
Southern California 


For,the past few years an emphatis note has 
been struck at meetings of associations for 
a better Christian nurture. We have seen 
churches abandon the evangelistic methods 
as outworn. Out of this condition California, 
as well as other parts of the world, seems to 
be emerging. The State Association invited 
Rev. Howard Pope and his singer, Mr. New- 
ton, to spend the winter in evangelistic work. 
Just now they are closing their most success- 
ful *‘mission’’ at Pomona, where Dr. G. E. 
Seper organized all the pastors, including the 
Episcopal rector, into a union movement, and 
the work has been faithfully done. 

In Los Angeles the most comprehensive 
plan for evangelistic work ever undertaken 
has been inaugurated. Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man and seven other evangelistic preachers 
are at work. Last year Campbell Morgan 
spent the entire Passiontide in a union meet- 
ing for the deepening of the spiritual life. 
He demonstrated that a union of all churches 
could be exceedingly profitable. During the 
recent elections a revival of civic conscience 
has heartened the forces that make for right- 
eousness. While Catholics and Episcopalians 
do not unite in the services under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Chapman, they have given cor- 
dial expressions of sympathy through their 


bishops and are emphasizing the same idea in ~ 


their work. 

It has become a layman’s movement. The 
busiest men have left their business to devote 
time to make this great campaign succeed. 
The work moves on so large a scale as to 
arrest the attention of the most careless. Even 
before the formal meetings commenced there 
was a marked revival of interest in the purely 
spiritual functions of the church. New zest 
in Bible study, an awakening to the obliga- 
tion “‘to be my brother’s keeper” has led 
members of the churches te see whether they 
could do ‘‘ personal work,”’ and confessions of 
sin, with attempts to make restoration for 


wrong done, have followed. Through estab- 
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lishing new ties of fellowship across boundary 
fences the solidarity of Christ’s Church has 
been emphasized. From the beginning of the 
preparations the anxiety seems to have been 
not only that many shall make confession, but 
that those who start shall be trained and 
established in the life of discipleship. We 
expect for our rapidly growing Congregation- 
alism a new toughening of spiritual fiber, 
making permanent the work of our hands. 
W. H. D. 


Cottage Prayer Meetings a Feature 
in Oakland 


Large plans are ripening there. The Week 
of Prayer was observed by meetings every 
evening in thirty-two churches, a careful sys- 
tem of exchanges sending a different preacher 
to each meeting each night. The meetings 
were fruitful, while the pastors say they had 
the time of their lives. Through January 


* 

and February 150 cottage prayer meetings are 
being held every Monday evening. The last 
Sunday of February there will be a wholesale 
exchange of pulpits, to be followed by a week 
of union meetings in four sections of the city. 
These preparatory weeks will be crowned by 
a great campaign of evangelism, beginning 
March 5 and closing the 19th. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman will be leader, and be assisted by 
three associate evangelists. Daily union 
meetings will be held in four ¢hurches, each 
evangelist being supported by his own singer, 
and by pastors and lay workers. The whole 
Protestant church community is enlisted in 
this movement of truth and prayer and ap- 
peal. Anticipations of the divine power and 
permanent results are of the very essence of 
faith. Cc. 8. N. 


Signs of the Times in Philadelphia 


They are evangelistic. Such a wave is pass 
ing over different parts of our state. May no 
portion fail to feel its direct influence! Its 
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characteristics cause the wisest to marvel. 
The fact of preaching in all these services 
gives way to the spirit and act of fervent 
prayer. Laymen really are doing what over- 
worked pastors have long since earnestly 
prayed that they might be led to do, “I 
scarcely have preached a sermon; but my 
members by prayer and testimony and ag- 
gressive service have done the work and we 
are being blessed.”” Emphasis is put on the 
continued leadership of the Holy Spirit, and 
such as follow become a blessing to others. 
Thinking men throughout the Wyoming Val- 
ley, where an organized campaign including 
all denominations is fast gaining in numer- 
ical and spiritual proportions, are asking: 
‘*What says the Bible?” and “What says 
Jesus?” and ‘‘Count me in this blessing and 
service.” The new evangel is finding men, 
as well as women and young people. And all 
denominations are uniting as far as practi- 
cable. If these are symptoms of a second 
Great Awakening, what may not another year 
bring fo.th! eA, 4, 
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Whatever the adverse criticism cast upon 
the Cliff Hollow district school from without, 
there could be no question of the inner har- 
mony and success of that small establishment. 
Before the end of October, the Round Table 
had become a highly organized body. As 
natural as the assembling before the black- 
board for fractions, or before the map to point 
out capitals, was the half-hour, oftenest now 
at the end of the day, when, in response toa 
courteous summons from the platform, the 
knights rose and handed the ladies forward 
to seats of honor near the teacher’s desk, then 
followed, themselves, and made ready for 
tales of valor. Gradually less and less did 
this deference towards the ladies embarrass 
all concerned. At first it had been amusing 
to see how they blushed, poor ladies! and how 
the knights tugged them forward, conscien- 
tiously determined. David, looking on at the 
first institution of this chivalrous ceremony, 
had felt his mind divided between hilarious 
mirth and great discouragement. Was it in 
them to understand? Then he had set his 
lips (to hide a smile? or to compel the improb- 
able?) and had descended from the philosophic 
calm of his platform, where he reigned as 
Merlin, to effect the conjunction of a petrified 
knight*and lady staring round-eyed at each 
other. Sir Lancelot whirled the Lady of the 
Lake into her seat with a celerity which left 
her red and breathless. Sir Geraint, on the 
other hand, treated his Enid as if she were 
an egg—such slow and ponderous care! 

But David had his reward for perseverance. 
Out of the awkward country ways he saw 
growing presently a timid kind of grace. The 
knights, forgetting themselves a little, grew 
humble, instead of being austere with dignity. 
The ladies, too, lost consciousness now and 
then of their movements. Then he told him- 
self triumphantly that of course he had been 
right, that all things human find response in 
every kind of breast. And by way of express- 
ing his pleasure at the growth of personal 
dignity, he leaped fences all the way home. 

The tales of valor which occupied the 
knightly half hour were sometimes personal. 
As, for instance, that Sir Bors spent his Satur- 
day morning on the mountain, hunting old 
Mr. Jones’s cow—and found it, too! This 
achievement he told not of himself, since 
Merlin had caused it to be understood that 
in the matter of vainglory a modern Round 
Table may modify and improve on the old; 
but his sister told it of him, bursting with 
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tender pride. It was generally sisters who 
told; sometimes friends of sisters; sometimes 
brother knights. Once it happened that Sir 
Percivale sat restless but silent through a 
whole session, hearing tale after tale of an- 
cient prowess. He twisted his fingers, he 
shuffled his feet, he looked imploringly round 
the circle. Nobody looked response. Finally, 
despairing, he rose. 

“?*Tain’t that I want to be braggin’,”’ he 
said; *‘ honest blue, that ain’t it; but nobody 
knows but just me, and if I don’t tell, how on 
earth are you goin’ to know that I done my 
best? I beat Jim Peters for lyin’ last night.’’ 

A gleam shot into his eyes, and he sat 
down satisfied. 

After that, the matter of vainglory ap- 
peared to David in a somewhat different 
light. Provided they were succinct enough, 
the knights might rescue their deeds from 
dusty oblivion and record them to the general 
glory of the order. But the first hint of 
boasting brought a coldness of response. 

Plain and homely deeds enough they were, 
such as fitted the age and community. Dam- 
sels in distress may still be plentifully extant, 
but they do not constitute a sect as in the days 
of old; they cannot be grandly succored. 
Modern distresses hide themselves; tears are 
no longer frank. And the good old knightly 
passion, unchanged in its origin, must yet 
ever and ever find out new fields for itself. 
Damsels no longer, windmills no longer; well, 
then, lost cows and social corruption. The 
field of the latter has not yet narrowed out 
of sight. 

But deeds, when one comes to think of it, 
are in all ages rare, deeds judged by a critical 
standard. Even the best intentions are some- 
times long in finding their way. Therefore it 
often happened that, the district school pres- 
ent proving unheroically barren, recourse 
must be had to heartening deeds of old. And 
these were never failing. A deed’s best fea- 
ture is, perhaps, its entire reliability. It can 
always be depended on to live and speak and 
act, though ages pass over it. 

Also it was discovered, in the course of 
Round Table proceedings, that the news- 
papers furnished deeds. Not very many of 
them, to be sure. Doings in abundance—do- 
ings, the idle chaff, in the midst of which 
now and then ripe deeds, being well sought, 
were found. It was an interesting quest. 
The Centerville Journal received attention 
from a novel point of view. Frowningly its 
columns were scanned by snub-nosed knights, 
intent, in the after-supper lamplight. And 
sister ladies crowded in. 


** Let me hunt, too, Jimmy.” 

**Now, there, of course, you had to go and 
make me lose my place. Get away, I tell you. 
This isn’t work for girls! ’’ 

Ah, yes, the knightly passion! 

Not many deeds, take it all in all, were 
furnished by the Centerville Journal. Even 
when constrained by desirous knights, hot on 
the trail, and wrested from the friendly shelter 
of the printed page, to be borne to the Round 
Table, they did not always stand the test. 
For the scrutiny was keen. Many and many 
a poor proud deed shrank away at the last, 
shriveled to nothing, bare and undone, be- 
cause of the knightly judgment. 

When not discussing deeds accomplished, 
the Round Table turned its attention to deeds 
yet to be done. And here lay a field broader 
than all the past. Not every sin of the valley 
could be touched upon in that presence of 
childhood. Nor perhaps is it so helpful at 
any time to speak of sin as it is to speak of 
virtue. But truth and sobriety, uprightness, 
cleanness of thought and action, generosity, 
kindness, peace—for these things daily plans 
were laid and daily means discussed. In 
truth it is not unexciting to hunt out the 
knightliness of a world, garnered from the 
past, evolving in the future. 

One of the knights himself was detected 
once in lying. That was a momentous day. 
Solemnly his trial was held, conducted by 
Sir Lancelot, and gravely he was punished. 
Not to sit at the Round Table for a week, 
such was his sentence. He tried to brave it 
out at first, pretending he did not care; but 
later he was found by a weakly compassionate 
lady, hiding in the woodshed, the hot tears 
trickling down his freckled nose. The re- 
ception accorded the lady was not such as 
her compassion deserved. 

Yet another knight committed a sin so hei- 
nous that the ladies never knew what it was. 
His trial was held in private, the ladies having 
first been dispatched homeward in a wistful 
little band, half injured, half curious. Sir 
Lancelot stood in the door with immense im- 
portance and watched till the last feminine 
dinner-pail had disappeared. It had some- 
thing to do with the writing of a song, Susan 
Matilda thought. But the Lady of the Lake 
drew herself up and said with unusual assert- 
iveuess that, according to her idea, they ought 
not to talk about it. 

Thus, at the heart of his little realm, through 
the swift-flying autumn days, David sat con- 
tent. Often hesmiled at his letters from home. 
** What do you do with yourselfupthere? Are 
you not buried alive? Come back to the 
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world.” Do? Hardly one of his classmates 
had such a problem on hand. The world? 
Was not Lincoln the world as God made it, 
and the city a human contrivance? Rather 
might David say to his New York friend, 
‘*Come back to the world.” 

The discovery in his pupils of a strong in- 
born leve of music delighted him greatly. He 
listened to Cousin Peggy going tunefully about 
her household tasks, ‘‘One sweetly solemn 
thought”’ ringing from garret to cellar, and 
heard how Cousin Joseph, though protesting, 
yet joined in from time to time, soaring on 
plaintive tenor. Also he noticed in church 
how rich the harmony was, confident, sweet 
and strong, rendering the good old hymns 
with a full accord. A trait of the valley was 
it then, he wondered. Yes, they told him, 
Lincoln folks had always been singers; play- 
ers, too. Came sort of natural in every fam- 
ily. Neverhad nolessons; not time nor money 
enough. But most every house, he would 
notice, had a melodeon, and most all the chil- 
dren sang. 

Immediately he rented a piano, and set it up 
in the schoolhouse. He was both elated and 
ashamed. Why had he not discovered it be- 
fore, thie common bond of harmony? A vast 
respect possessed him for a people all musi- 
cians at heart. That he should presume to 
come and teach them anything! There was 
at once a glorious vision before him, more 
perfect than any as yet apprehended, of a 
future Lincoln singing among its mountains 
the praises of the Most High. More than 
ever he felt the valley destined for the great- 
est things. 

The introduction of the piano led toa variety 
of results. For one thing, they all sang to- 
gether, morning and evening, the children and 
the teacher. That was satisfactory. For an- 
other thing, David took to lingering after 
school and playing, in the early dusk, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Haydn. Sometimes he 
was alone, sometimes a small audience lurked 
in the shadowy corners, or gathered around 
his stool]. For yet another thing, Sir Lancelot 
and the Lady of the Lake and Guinevere sig- 
nified their desire to ‘“‘take lessons,’”’ and a 
portion of Saturday morning was devoted to 
this purpose. Sir Lancelot went through his 
scales like a whirlwind, the Lady of the Lake 
plodded diligently, Guinevere dabbled and 
grew tired and presently gaveup. But Enid 
took the latter’s place. 

The adornment of the schoolhouse walls 
with photographs formed another episode of 
the fall. They were David’s photographs, 
collected through a series of Christmases and 
birthdays, or purchased with boyish pin- 
money, dear and cherished objects. He 
framed them himself in passe-partout, and 
hung them one Saturday afternoon. The 
Venus de Milo was among them, and some of 


the figures of splendid youth from Michael. 


Angelo’s oeiling of the Sistine Chapel. Fondly 
he dreamed over them, thinking of the inspi- 
ration they had given him, sure of the same 
high touch on the spirits of his pupils. Then 
on Monday they were disclosed. Surely the 
children responded. They gazed with round, 
fixed eyes. On Tuesday the school was vis- 
ited by relays of mothers. On Wednesday 
half the boys and nearly all the girls stayed 
silently at home. 

**He ought to have known better,’’ cried 
Ruth Eldridge, after her burst of laughter 
was over. ‘‘Was there ever such an inno- 
cent?” 

*“You’d better ask me, Davy,”’ said Cousin 
Peggy, wiping her eyes, *‘ before you try new 
things. You'll kill your school yet, child.” 

As for the committee, meeting in the school- 
house to deliver judgment, they said little one 
way or the other. As in the trial of the knight 
of the heinous sin, there were no ladies pres- 
ent. Silently the Venus and the Michael An- 
gelo youths were lowered and placed with 
their faces to the wall. The Fra Angelico an- 
gels were retained because of their copious 
vesture. The Madonnas were also allowed to 
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remain. But over the Lesson in Anatomy 
there was whispered consultation. 

““T have a detail of that,’’ put in David 
humbly, watching from his perch on a desk 
halfway down the room. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
might prefer it.’”’ (It was, to say the least, 
anomalous, his position there that day.) 

The detail was accepted and hung above the 
blackboard, two eager faces starting out from 
the wall to behold a piece of chalk. 

At the last, when all was over, and the final 


condemnation put into effect, Mr. Silas Bar- 


low turned to David to deliver himself of a 
verdict. And David rose to receive it. He 
was silent still, the foiled young man—what 
was there to be said?—but not so humble, 
after all, as he had first appeared. There 
was a gleam in his grave blue eyes; was it 
amusement, or was it something else? He 
and Mr. Barlow faced each other across three 
empty desks. 

** Now, Mr. Bruce,” began the farmer slowly, 
weighing his words, “‘we ain’t got much 
against you. The children like you real well. 
The lessons seem to be goin’ all right, and 
that’s the principal thing. But’’—he paused 
and waved his hand significantly round the 
room—‘‘you’d better not let this sort of 
stuff take up too much time. Games and 
music and picters ain’t what we send our 
children to school for, ain’t’’—he paused 
again—*‘ what we hire you to learn ’em.”’ 

David stood a moment longer in silence. 
The look of his face was pained, but his eyes 
did not flinch. 

** You hire me,” he said at length, and un- 
consciously he held himself a little straighter, 
“*to teach your children. I am teaching them 
to the best of my ability. This stuff’—he 
swept his eyes round the room and smiled 
suddenly—‘‘ seems to me very important. I 
am sorry it doesn’t seem so to you. But isn’t 
it only fair to allow me my opinion? So long 
as I do my work may I not choose my 
method? ”’ 

His words and his tone were gentle enough. 
Only that gleam of the eye—from what hidden 
depths did it spring? No Davjd heretofore 
had ever looked like that. Mr. Barlow sur- 
veyed accurately one of the cracks in the 
floor. 

“I guess you’ll find,’ he said, still in his 
measured accents, ‘‘that we feel ourselves 
pretty well able to decide in this valley what 
and how our children shall learn.”’ 

The committee filed out through the door in 
silence. Only its last member, an old man of 
mild visage, stopped, and laid his hand on 
David's arm. 

“*You’d better give in,’’ he whispered, nod- 
ding kindly, in fatherly admonition. 

When they were gone, quite gone, David 
closed and locked the door. Then he turned 
the Venus and the Michael Angelo figures 
out again from the wall, and, sitting down 
before them on the lid of the nearest desk, 
laughed till the walls re-echoed. It was very 
refreshing to hear him—had any been there 
tohear. The stalwart Sistine youths and the 
immortal woman of the Louvre hardly counted 
as audience, so bound over were they, by the 
repose of art, to a calm indifference. But, at 
the cheerful sound, the whole room seemed to 
rouse itself, shaking off the owl-like serious- 
ness of attention with which it had received 
the events of the last hour, and becoming onee 
more natural and companionable as a room 
should be. It was plain that David at least 
was unsolemnized; very well, his surround- 
ings should accord. Then, after awhile, he 
stopped laughing, and plunged his boyish 
ehin in his hand, and sat thinking earnestly. 
Whereupon, the room, as it were, stopped 
laughing too, and came and sat beside him, 
waiting on his meditations. 

It was all so true, he thought, what Mr. 
Barlow had said. They had an undoubted 
right to the direction of their children’s edu- 
eation. He had no right, he, a stranger. 
How presumptuous he was! And yet, not for 
anything in the world would he dissolve the 
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Round Table. The question must be now to 
turn the order to some immediate practical 
use. What should he have them do? Hoe 
potatoes? Yes, David, hoe potatoes in No- 
vember! Go around in a band chopping wood 
on Saturday afternoons? Each boy chopped 
wood individually under parental direction, 
with celerity more or less marked. What 
then? Nothing but windmills, David thought, 
laughing again; nothing at all but windmills. 
Then yet again he grew sober. Having some- 
thing to do these days besides observe the 
workings of his mind, he did not realize how 
humor was growing in him, along with his 
settled purpose, nor what a blessing it was. 
He would win his way through, he decided, 
firmly setting his lips, which looked suddenly 
thus not boyish at all; he would keep the 
knights, see if he didn’t!) Then, rising, he 
went to the piano, and played with great pre- 
cision and energy a fugue of Bach. 

A woman, going by in the autumn dusk, 
heard him and paused a moment. 

“God bless him!’ she said musingly, under 
her breath. 

Then she bit her lip, half with amusement, 
half with vexation, and burried on. 

No, the woman was not Ruth Eldridge. 

{To be continued ] 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 27 


Mrs. Austin Phelps presided. The calendar 
for the week directing attention to Ceylon, the 
presence of Rev. Richard Hastings of Batti- 
cotta was a piece of good fortune on the very 
day when Mrs. Hastings’s name was men- 
tioned with that of Mrs. Brown. Mr. Hast- 
ings filled a part of the hour with description of 
the various lines of work which the Woman’s 
Board helps to support. 

The seminary’at Oodooville often has 150 
pupils, a great responsibility for two Ameri- 
ean teachers, and greater yet for one when 
the other is on furlough. Miss Susan How- 
land, at the head of this school, after thirty 
years of service, with infrequent breaks, is 
taking a well-earned rest, spending the winter 
with her brother at Atlanta. Sheis a remark- 
able Tamil scholar, and is the first woman to 
be appointed upon the board to examine new 
missionaries in the study of the language. At 
present Miss Helen Root is carrying on the 
school. While Tamil is the language of the 
school, a few years ago an English depart- 
ment was added. There is also a training 
class being specially prepared to teach. 

The school at Udupitty follows in the wake 
of Oodooville, and the village schools, partly 
supported by government grants, are feeders 
of both, while the work of the Bible women 
has its own important place, and efforts in in- 
dustrial lines conduee to self-support. 





Controversy in Detroit Over 
Dr. Boynton 


Two laboring men were talking on the rear 
platform of a Jefferson Avenue car, a d from 
their speech it was not difficult to see that at 
some not remote time their ancestors had 
lived in the Emerald Isle. The conversation, 
strange to say, had apparently been suggested 
by the rumor that Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
had been called to an eastern pulpit. 

** Were ye at the opry house Thanksgivin’, 
Pat?’’ 

**Oi was not,”’ said Pat. 

‘Thin ye missed it. Father Van Antwerp 
talked thim all down.” 

“‘He did, did he,’’ said Pat. ‘* Oi hear-rd 
that Father Boynton bate the bunch.” 

“Father Boynton! Why, he’s married an’_ 
has childern. Sure, he’s no father at all, at 
all.”’—Detroit News. 





The sun set, Dut not his hope ; 
Stars rose, his faith was earlier up. 
—Selected. 
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Church, Boston, June 1, 1842. 


to 30,000 persons. 


sections of the country. 


Former American Revivals 


We group on this page the pictures of half a dozen men prominent in 
connection with revivals in this country. 
1734 onward helped to kindle revival interest throughout New England. 
George Whitefield, who landed in this country in 1739, met with a wonderful 
success up and down the Atlantic coast, preaching once on Boston Common 
Finney’s notable work stretched through a period of years, 
beginning in 1826 and influencing powerfully New York State, Ohio and other 
Dr. Kirk wrought effectively as an evangelist, begin- 
ning in 1839 and continuing until he was installed pastor of Mt. Vernon 
John Summerfield, a young man from Cork, 


Edwards’s searching sermons from 








D. L. Moody 











Ireland, landed in New York March 17, 1821, and though only twenty-three years of age, wherever he spoke, in Philadelphia, Baltimore 


and at the national capital, he addressed crowded congregations. 
the American Tract Society, and his untimely death June :30, 1825, 


evangelistic labors we refer below. 


He was honored with a degree from Princeton, assisted in forming 
cut short a career of remarkable usefulness. 


To Mr. Moody’s 





Revivals During the Seventies 


Many of our readers still have vivid recol- 
lections of the revival in this country begin- 
ning about the year 1875 and due largely to 
the initiative of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
They came back in August, 1875, from a two 
years’ campaign in Great Britain, the success 
of which lifted into world-wide prominence 
the American evangelists, who before that 
time were known to comparatively few. On 
their return demands for their services came 
from all quarters. Brooklyn was selected for 
the beginning of the American campaign, 
Oct. 24, 1875. They remained a month, and 
then went to Philadelphiaand New York. The 
greatest auditoriums were crowded and over- 
flow meetings were constantly held. The fol- 
lowing autumn they began work at Chicago, 
remaining there until late in January, when 
the Boston campaign, lasting until April, was 
initiated. 

After the leading cities had been moved, the 
evangelists gave their attention to the cities of 
the second and third grade. Everywhere it 
was the same story of great throngs of attend- 
ants, large inquiry meetings and considerable 
ingatherings into the churches. Some nota- 
ble converts of men far on in life and prom- 
inent in the public eye, like Gen. John L. 
Swift of Boston, were numbered among the 
fruits. Mr. Moody never cared to count his 
converts. When he was asked once how 
many souls had been saved under his preach- 
ing, he answered: ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about that. I don’t keep the Lamb’s Book of 
Life.”’ 

The revival of the seventies cannot be con- 
sidered as far-reaching as that of 1857, but it 
lifted the religious life of many churches, 
brought in many outsiders, promoted the tem- 
perance reform, called attention to the ability 
of laymen to preach and to lead, and was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of institutions and 
agencies of an evangelistic and educational 
character which are still exerting a large and 
wholesome influence. 


The Revival of 1857-60 
The period of greatest religious interest 
in America during the last century was pre- 
ceded by the greatest financial convulsion of 
the century. The fever of speculation had 


gained possession of multitudes, wild projects 
for making money were taken up everywhere, 


and men strove together in the race for riches. 
Frauds on a gigantic scale became common, 
and at last the crash came suddenly, fortunes 
large and small melted away, great industries 
ceased, factories and counting-rooms were 
deserted, poverty and disappointment took 
the place of hope and prosperity. 

A little room on the third floor of the old 
Reformed Dutch Church in New York city on 
Fulton Street was opened for a business men’s 
noon prayer meeting. Three persons attended 
the first meeting, but the number grew rap- 
idly. One man, who represented probably 
the feeling of many, said, ‘‘ Prayer never was 
so great a blessing to meas it is in this time; 
I should certainly either break down or turn 
rascal except for it.’’ A daily meeting soon 
followed, which overflowed into a second 
room and a third, and hundreds were unable 
to gain admission. The John Street Metho- 
dist Church and lecture-room were opened 
and filled. Meetings multiplied in other parts 
of the city. 

A meeting was started in Jaynes Hall, 
Philadelphia, with daily attendance in March, 
1858, of 3,000. The fire of the Spirit spread to 
other citiesandtowns. Newspapers gave daily 
reports of the progress of the revival. The 
New York Tribune published extra editions 
filled with accounts of the work. Telegrams 
were sent to all parts of the country announc- 
ing conversions, many schoolhouses were 
scenes of gatherings of scholars and parents 
for public worship, till it was said that hardly 
a town of importance in the Northern states 
from Maine to California remained uninfiu- 
enced by the revival. A religious journal of 
that date gave this vivid picture: 


Such a time as the present was never known 
since the days of the apostles, for revivals. 
The prostration of business, the downfall of 
Mammon, the great god of worship to the 
multitudes in this land, both in and out of the 
Church, the sinfulness and vanity of earthly 
treasures, as the supreme good, have come 
home to the hearts and consciences of the 
millions in our land with a power that seems 
irresistible. Revivals are now sweeping all 
before them, as on the day of Pentecost, ex- 
citing the earnest and simultaneous cry from 
thousands, What shall we do to be saved? 
They have taken hold of the community at 
large to such an extent that now they are the 
engrossing theme of conversation in all circles 
of society. Ministers seem baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and preach with new power and 
earnestness, bringing the truth home to the 


conscience and life as rarely before. Meet- 
ings are held for prayer, for exhortation and 
for conversation, with the deepest interest 
and the most astonishing results. Not only 
are they held in the churches and from house to 
house, but in the great marts of trade and 
centers of business. Hallsare selected, where 
men may leave their worldly cares for an hour, 
and multitudes, without form or ceremony, 
drop in, fall on their knees and pray, with a 
few words of exhortation and entreaty, and 
then go about their usual business. 


Boston was not less deeply moved than other 
cities by this revival. A noon prayer meeting 
was started in the chapel of the Old South 
Church on Washington Street, which was 
crowded daily, and other meetings soon fol- 
lowed in other sections of the city. Dr. Fin- 
ney, who was then preaching in Boston, says 
in his autobiography: ‘‘ One of our daily prayer 
meetings was held in Park Street Church, 
which would be full whenever it was opened 
for prayer; and this was the case with many 
other meetings in different parts of the city. 
The population, large as it was, seemed to be 
moved throughout. The revival became too 
general to keep any account at all of the num- 
ber of conversions, or to allow of any estimate 
being made that would approximate the truth. 
All classes of people were it quiring every- 
where.”’ 

It was estimated that not less than half a 
million persons were converted during this 
period of religious interest, and many new 
churches were organized. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature, as in Wales at present, 
was the prominence of the laity, both men 
and women. Ministers nowhere opposed the 
movement, but entered heartily into sympathy 
with it. Yet the people seemed to prefer 
prayer to preaching, and answers to prayer 
were related in hundreds of meetings, which 
became subjects of general conversation, and 
wonderfully strengthened confidence in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer. 





A religion that doesn’t reach out after 
others is least of all Christian; an ex- 
perience of the yrace of God that doesn’t 
long to share it has not progressed very 
far ; and a church, whose chief business is 
to *‘ save souls,’”’ makes its existence un- 
necessary if it doesn’t get at it.—From 
THE LETTER TO THE BERKSHIRE CHURCHES 
ISSUED BY A LOCAL ComMiTTEE. 
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Dr. Herrick’s Successor Installed 


So swiftly did this service of induction at 
Mt. Vernon Church follow upon the recent 
memorial services to Dr. Herrick that tender 
memories and high hopes were blended in the 
exercises of last week Tuesday, and gave 
them a solemn yet joyous character. 

The council, over which Dr. G. A. Gordon 
presided, and to which several Unitarian min- 





From photo by Chickering 
ALBERT PARKER FITCH 


isters were invited—among them Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale—was not large, nor were the 
questions numerous. Mr. Fitch’s paper was 
too personal, too positive, too profoundly re- 
ligious, albeit simple and non-technical in 
phraseology, to provoke controversy. Instead 
of presenting a carefully arranged and com- 
prehensive doctrinal statement beginning with 
the being of God and proceeding to eschatol- 
ogy, Mr. Fitch confined himself to two great 
eonviections which during his brief ministry 
have become the dominant forces of his life 
and his work. ()ne he phrased as his increas- 
ing awareness of the presence of God in the 
world, in every part of the world and in the 
life of man. The other he described as his 
sense of sin, its tremendous grip upon men, 
its corroding and blighting effect and the in- 
tensity and urgency of the battle which must 
be waged against it. He expressed his belief 
in the deity of Christ and evinced his own 
personal devotion to him. He conceives of 
the Church as an agency through which men 
are led to worship God, and there was almost 
a note of impatience in his voice when he 
deprecated the modern tendency to supply 
everything else but the spiritual opportunity 
and impulses which it is the peculiar func- 
tion of the Church to provide. 

In the private session of the council Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, under whose tuition 
Mr. Fitch was at Union Seminary, and whose 
intimate friendship he enjoyed, spoke of the 
exceptional religious influence which he ex- 
ertea among the students, while Prof. G. H. 
Palmer of Harvard University bore witness to 
his high scholarship, his force of character 
and his genuine humility. 

The gathering storm did not prevent the 
assembling of a large congregation in the 
evening. It was well rewarded by President 
Hall’s vigorous sermon on Christianity a Re- 
ligion of Hope, by Dr. Plumb’s charge to the 
people, in which he indulged in happy and 
appropriate reminiscencing with regard to the 
early days of Mt. Vernon and its former pas- 
tors, especially Dr. Kirk, by Dr. Gordon’s 
tender charge to the pastor and by Mr. Deni- 
son’s winning words of welcome as he ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. The 
fitness was apparent of Prof. E. C. Moore’s 
offering the installing prayer in view of the 
fact that he has supplied the pulpit of Mt. 
Vernon so frequently during the last two 
years. 


Mr. Fitch comes to Boston with no elaborate 
program, but will first familiarize himself with 
his field. The fact that he grew up in Walnut 
Avenue Church, Roxbury, and studied in 
Cambridge, graduating from Harvard in 1900, 
makes his return to this vicinity a real home- 
coming, and a constituency of friends in Rox- 
bury and Cambridge awaits him almost as 
eagerly as do the people of Mt. Vernon 
Church. That he will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the religious forces of the city, that 
his pulpit work will measure up to the high 
level of his noted predecessors, Dr. Herrick 
and Dr. Kirk, will be confidently expected by 
all who have come in contact with his virile, 
modest and elevated spirit. 


Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


A FRATERNAL APPRECIATION 
BY REV. EDWIN N. HARDY 


Having rounded out more than a quarter of 
a century of Christian ministry, including the 
eight-year pastorate just closed at Porter 
Church, Brockton, Mass., and having recently 
received an ample fortune, Dr. Archibald and 
his estimable wife are already on the high 
seas en route for Egypt and the Holy Land. 

The essential elements of a successful min- 
ister are rarely blended in Dr. Archibald. 
Not a few are wont to speak of hiti as one 
of the ablest all-round ministers in the state. 
Those knowing him best have never been able 
to determine whether he excelled most as 
preacher, writer or pastor. 

Dr. Archibald has sacredly guarded his study 
hours. Nothing save the imperative call of 
duty was permitted to interrupt the applica- 
tion of a full half-day to intellectual work. 
This devotion to his books and to the Book 
is evident in all his ministry and especially in 
the happy use of allusion, incident, illustra- 
tion and quotation gleaned from a wide and 
masterful reading of the choicest literature. 
The methodical habit and the mastery of de- 
tail, the two essential qualifications of the 
scholar, enabled him, without sign of haste, 
to present in both writing and speaking only 
finished products. 

Dr. Archibald has made a large and valua- 
ble contribution to Congregationalism. He 
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has brought three churches to self-support; 
has founded two prosperous churches at Ot- 
tumwa, Io., and Cliftondale, Mass.; has served 
three of our largest churches, Edwards of 
Davenport, Io., Hyde Park and Porter of 
Brockton in Massachusetts, has served as 
president of the Iowa Home Missionary So- 
ciety and held numerous other positions of 
honor and responsibility. Besides printed 
sermons and addresses he has published two 
books, The Bible Verified, and The Trend of 
the Centuries. Hosts of friends rejoice that 
his circumstances now make possible extended 
travel and study. 

The Brockton pastorate, lacking only a 
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few weeks of eight years, deserves mention. 
Porter Church has a record of harmony and 
progress second to no other in the state. 
Since Dr. Archibald’s coming more than three 
hundred members have been received, with a 
net gain of over one hundred. The Sunday 
school enrolls over nine hundred. Work 
among young people has been particularly 
successful. ‘Ihe church is in prime condi- 
tion for the ever-enlarging service which the 
rapid growth of the city demands. 

Expressions of affection and appreciation 
for the pastor and his wife from chureh and 
congregation, from various organizations of 
the city, from the council and other ecclesi- 
astical associations have been unusually cor- 
dial. Atalarge reception, friends of the church 
presented a Westminster chime hall clock in 
a beautifully wrought mahogany case. Indi- 
viduals and organizations also tendered a 
loving cup of unique design and many other 
gifts of value. 

The farewell meeting of this pastorate was 
a special communion service, at which many 
united with the church. 


In and Around Boston 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

The Disuse, Misuse and True Use of the 
Old Testament was the subject last Monday 
when Prof. W. N. Donovan of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary addressed the Ministers’ 
Meeting. He called attention to the neglect 
of the Old Testament by ministers, and even 
by theological students. In his own class at 
the seminary it was discovered that a number 
had never read the Book of Kings. He then 
passed on to the misuse of Scripture by radi- 
eal critics on the one hand, and the misuse of 
the Messianic prophecies by certain mystical 
minds. He emphasized the point that even 
the man who regards some of the Old Testa- 
ment writings as Jegends must remember that 
they are God-used legends. 

Prof. A. S. Hill of Williamsburg Academy, 
Kentucky, and President Frost of Berea spoke. 


Plans for the Dawson Meetings 


The large and representative committee of 
thirty, appointed by the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club to direct the campaign of evan- 
gelism in the metropolitan district, has held 
several well-attended meetings and organized 
itself into these sub-committees: publicity 
committee, chairman, W. T. McElveen; finan- 
cial committee, chairman, Samuel Usher; com- 
mittee for noon meetings, chairman, Frank 
Gaylord Cook; committee for suburban even- 
ing meetings, chairman, W. H. Spence. The 
chairman of the entire committee of arrange- 
ments is S. B. Carter and the secretary, Dr. 
W. T. McElveen, who, with Dr. F, E. Clark, 
represent on the committee the National 
Council committee on evangelism. 

Mr. Dawson will reach this city Feb. 18, and 
preaches in the Second Church, Dorchester, 
on the following Sunday, Feb. 19. On Sun- 
day the 26th he will preach at the Eliot Church, 
Newton, in the morning and at Shawmut 
Church in the evening, and on Monday the 
27th he will address a mass meeting at Tremont 
Temple, under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Club. 

Beginning on Monday, Feb. 20, there will 
be every day in Park Street Church a noon- 
day meeting. On Feb. 22, Washington’s Birth- 
day, there will be a young people’s rally in the 
afternoon. 

The plan also contemplates holding even- 
ing meetings in various suburban districts to 
which churches in the respective conferences 
will be invited. Meetings will be held for 
two successive evenings and Mr. Dawson will 
speak, at least once in every case. These 
meetings are as follows: 


Dorchester, Second, Feb.19 Somerville, Feb. 24 
Boston, Union, “ 20 Brockton, « 28 
Waltham, “ 21 Quincy, First, March 1 
Brighton, “ 22 Woburn, eta 
Cambridge, “ 23 Malden, matey 
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The Postman 


The postman tramps from morn till night, 
In the sun or rain or sleet; 

He’s always whistling a merry tune 
As he passes down the street. 


I know the postman’s very glad 
When a letter comes for me; 

He’d like to linger and hear the news, 
But he must not stay, you see. 


And when at last he homeward turns, 
As the light is growing dim, 
I hope that soon will the postman find 
That a lette1’s come for him. 
—Abhie Farweil Brown. 


Only a Quarter 
BY LUCY JAMESON SCOTT 


Mr. John Holt, the ice man, sat in the 
parsonage front parlor waiting for the 
minister to come down, and in the back 
parlor the minister’s son Milton sat under 
the hanging lamp studying. 

The ice man liked boys, so in a friendly 
way he asked, 

‘*How’s the skating today?” 

‘‘The boys say it’s great down on your 
pond,’’ Milton answered. 

““«The boys!’ Why haven’t you been 
out there yourself? ’’ 

Milton stuck his pencil over one ear 
and half closed his book as he answered: 

“T wanted to go, but I haven’t any 
skates. Yousee, it’s justthisway. I had 
a new pair last year, and I was careless 
and left ’em out under a tree, and now 
they aren’t good for anything. Father 
said if that’s the way I took care of my 
things I’d have to earn new ones if I had 
’em. So I’ve been trying, and I’ve got 
enough all but a quarter. You’d think 
it wouldn’t take much time to get that, 
but I guess there are too many boys for 
the jobs. Anyhow, I can’t seem to get 
that last quarter.”’ 

‘*T want to know! Why, I think some- 
body would lend it to youif you paid good 
interest,’ said Mr. Holt, laughing at his 
small joke. 

‘‘But it’s in the bargain that I mustn’t 
beg nor borrow. Father says it’s like a 
hard example—lI’ve got to work it out 
alone so’s to understand it,” and Milton 
joined in a laugh at his own expense. 

“That’s a pretty good rule,” the ice 
man agreed, ‘‘ but it’s a hard one to prac- 
tice when the pond ’’— 

Just then the minister came in. He 
had asked Mr. Holt to call, for he wanted 
to pay a bill. 

‘*Seems rather tough to pay for ice now, 
when there’s snow on the ground,” said 
the ice man, taking the money which Mr. 
Wise handed him. He was sorry to see 
that there was only a little left in the 
minister’s pocket-book. 

‘*Yes, but I hadn’t the money last sum- 
mer. You have been very kind to wait.” 

The minister spoke with a half sigh, 
and Milton noticed the great roll of bills 
which Mr. John Holt thrust back into his 
pocket. He set his teeth hard as he won- 
dered how long it would be before he 
could be an ice man and give his father a 
roll of money like that. 

After chatting about church affairs a 
few minutes Mr. Holt went away, the 


For the Children 


minister returned to his study and Milton 
opened his book again. But before he 
plunged into the next hard problem he 
saw something bright on the carpet, and 
behold! there was a silver quarter. 

“Now I call that providential!’’ he 
exclaimed, under his breath. ‘‘It isn’t 
Father’s, for he was all out of change 
when Mother wanted some at teatime. 
Mr. Holt dropped it, and he’s got so 
much ’’— 

In a moment Milton had decided to 
buy his skates in the morning, then, as 
soon as he earned a quarter, he would 
take it to Mr. Holt and explain how he 
found it on the carpet. His mother and 
Bertha and the twins and the baby came 
in while he was thinking it over, and in 
studying and romping the short evening 
was soon spent. 

Early the following morning Milton 
hurried to the store, bought the skates 
and was off to the pond before school. 

**O, good! Where’d you get ’em?”’ 
questioned Billy Carey, his special chum. 

‘‘Same place you got yours,’”’ Milton 
answered, in a rather surly tone. 

‘Sure! but you lacked a quarter yes- 
terday.”’ 

“OQ, say!’ cried ‘Smarty’? Wilder, 
‘‘why is Milton Wise like a man that 
gets the worst of a fight? Give it up? 
He ‘begged for quarter.’”’ 

‘*No such thing!’’ and Milton sent the 
boy whirling over the ice in a new direc- 
tion by the skillful use of his stick. 

Milton was usually so merry and good- 
natured it was hard for the boys to be- 
lieve that for some reason he would not 
respond to their jokes that morning. 
But he had a way of ‘‘dignifying him- 
self,’’ as they said, when he chose, and 
that day he chose to skate alone. 

After school, instead of staying on the 
pond he left early, and went the rounds 
of stores and groceries in the village, of- 
fering his services in case extra help was 
needed. But nobody was rushed with 
business, the clerks were in good health 
and the world seemed to be in perfect 
running order. 

Then he hurried to the station to meet 
two or three early evening trains. But 
there were no bags nor babies to be trans- 
ported and no call for help in carrying 
telegrams. 

As he walked homeward, dejected in 
spirit but with his chin lifted in a way 
that indicated extreme prosperity, he 
met the boys and girls with skates and 
shinny sticks, who greeted him with: 
‘*Hello, Milt! lost your skates?’’ ‘‘Skat- 
ing is great today.” ‘‘ Looks as though 
he was running for mayor,” while Mabel 
Rivers queted laughingly, as the electric 
light revealed Milton’s face: 

’Twas for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was born; 

Should I die the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return. 

Then, changing her tone, she added: 
‘Bring Bertha out tomorrow. She wants 
to come, I know.”’ 

‘Yes; I’ll bring her tomorrow,” Milton 
answered, lifting his cap as he strode on. 

The boy had suddenly resolved to tor- 
ture himself no more over that paltry 
twenty-five cents. ‘‘ What does Mr. Holt 
care?”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Probably 
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he’s never missed it—a man with so much 
money. I’ll borrow it, anyhow, and pay 
—when—I get ready.” 

The next day was Saturday. The sky 
was a forget-me-not blue and the air clear 
as crystal. At an early hour Holt’s pond 
was a pretty sight with its merry skaters, 
among whom were Milton, Bertha and 
Mabel Rivers. 

As they were gliding swiftly over the 
ice Mabel said: ‘‘ Papa was going to in- 
vite all your family toa sleigh ride this 
afternoon, but he’s turned off the coach- 
man. You see, he’s suspected Joe for 
some time, and finally caught him taking 
a quarter. Just think of it! Mamma 
and I begged him to try Joe once more, 
but he said he never could feel safe to 
have a man who would steal even a 
quarter. Papa had him buy grain and 
hay, you see.”’ 

The girls discussed the matter still fur- 
ther, and then drifted into a line of school 
gossip, but Milton was silent. At length 
he said: 

**T’ve just thought of something I ought 
to do this forenoon. Will you girls ex- 
cuse me? Perhaps I’ll be back before you 
go home, but don’t expect me.”’ 

“Your brother is a queer boy, isn’t 
he?”’ said Mabel, as they watched him 
skating toward shore. 

‘*There’s something on his mind,’’ re- 
sponded Bertha with a sigh, for she was 
a motherly little creature, with a great 
love for her big brother. 

Reaching the alders, Milton unbuckled 
his skates, and making his way into the 
woods a little ways, he gave them one 
desperate fling as far from him as pos- 
sible, listening as they fell among the 
bushes. Then he turned and walked 
toward Mr. John Holt’s, his head held 
high. 

That gentleman was in his office, a 
room connected with spacious stables, 
and greeted Milton cordially. But the 
boy would not sit down; he stood with 
downcast eyes and flushed cheeks as he 
told the whole story of the quarter and 
the skates. 

‘** And, Mr. Holt,’’ he said in conclusion, 
“T’ve thrown them away, for I never 
want to see them again. And I’ll earn 
the quarter soon, and I hope you’ll believe 
I’m honest. I’ve felt awfully mean ”’— 

‘*No meaner than I’ve felt,”’ said Mr. 
Holt; and as Milton looked up in surprise, 
he saw tears in the ice man’s eyes. ‘I’m 
more to blame than you are, for I dropped 
the money on purpose. I thought you’d 
pick it up and come to me and I would 
make you keep it. I wanted to give it 
to you that night, but you had your no- 
tions about earning, and good notions 
they were, too. Then when you didn’t 
come the next morning, I thought per- 
haps you hadn’t seen it, but when I saw 
you on the pond I was afraid ’”’— 

Milton nodded, and the ice man went 
on— 

‘‘Then I saw what a dreadful thing I’d 
done to tempt you—and I tell you, my 
boy, I’ve lost sleep over it. Let me 
show you what I wrote.’’ 

Opening one of his great books he 
showed an entry amongst the items of 
daily wages and tons of ice: 
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Mem.—Never tempt a person to do a 
wrong act again if I know it. J. H. 

The big, broad-shouldered man seemed 
so like another boy that Milton said, quite 
coniidentially : ‘‘I never thought of your 
side of it, sir. I didn’t suppose there was 
but one side. But you shouldn’t feel so, 
because I knew better than to spend that 
quarter, of course I did— brought up as 
I’ve been. I don’t see how I could.” 

The ice man drew the boy nearer as he 
responded, ‘‘ And I don’t see how / could. 


But we’ll begin over again, together. My 
education wasn’t much, but I learned one 
thing, and that was that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. 
See? That’s so, every time. Nothing 
but straight honesty for us! There’s an- 
other thing, too, my boy; you’ve got to 
live with yourself, and to keep comfort- 
able you’ ve got to have a clear conscience, 
see? Now if you’d like to put a little 
pledge under mine, there’s room, and I’d 
like to see it there.”’ 
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And Milton wrote: 

I won't let anything tempt me to be dis- 
honest again if God will help me. M. W. 

‘Amen!’ said Mr. John Holt. Then 
he drew two red lines under the pledges. 

‘But I shall earn the quarter just the 
same,’’ Milton assured him. 

“Earn it if you must, but find your 
skates first and use ’em. The red lines 
show that everything’s square between 
us, but I just want to say that I’m glad 
our minister has such a boy.”’ 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Deaf 


O, Lord, I cannot hear; didst speak, O Lord” 
My soul is deaf; O, speak so I may hear! 


—Dawn trumpets on the hills, and draws her 
sword, 

All glittering from its scabbard of the dews, 

And, hearing, with a shout Day’s hosts arise! 

(Quick, at Spring’s footstep on the April snows, 

The daffodils pour fragrance to the skies. 

The eager seas arise to clasp the land, 

Then turn, with joyous patience, to retreat 

Back to the deep, at some low-voiced com- 
mand. 

Men answer to the whirlwind and the fire, 

And to melodious silences of peace; 

To summonings of beauty, fear, desire— 

The changing Word of that unchanging Voice 

Which gives to time Eternity’s demand. 

All these, (hy children—seas, and stars, and 
men!— 

Listen: and answer as they understand. 


1 do not answer. for no word is clear; 

And yet I listen, Lord, I listen, too— 

But nothing reaches me! I cannot hear. 

“My soul is deaf; Lord, speak that I may hear. 
—Margarct Deland. 


NLY one who has lived in a board- 

ing house er hotel for weeks at a 
time knows the full joy of receiving a 
cordial, informal invita- 
tion to ‘‘come to tea Sun- 
day night, can’t you?”’ For six days one 
labors and is comfortable according to 
the ways of the landlord; then comes 
Sundav. The noon meal is bearable, for 
the heterogeneous family puts on its best 
clothes and best manners and one can 
count on at least one congenial spirit at 
the table. But the evening meal is a dis- 
mal event ; every one is depressed, the serv- 
ants are sulky, the oyster stew is luke- 
warm, and vacant gaps about the table 
bear witness to the happier fate of those 
invited out. This is the time when a 
woman retires to her room for tears and 
a man indulges in genuine homesickness ; 
this is the time for the householder to 
stay the despondent with hospitality. In 
cities are thousands of students in col- 
leges, schools, studios, conservatories 
and seminaries; there are school teach- 
ers, bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, 
young men and women engaged in all 
occupations, who are practically home- 
less. They are found in every city in 
decreasing numbers down to the smallest 
towns. Any one possessing a home, even 
though one condensed into a few rooms, 
should hunt out some of these lonely ones 
and bid them come in, be it but to bread 
and milk or toast and tea. It is the homey 
meal rather than the elaborate one which 


Solitary Sundays 


cheers the semi-stranger. For one night 
in the week let the householder assist the 
Lord in setting the solitary in families. 


66 HY IS Miss A. not more of a 
social favorite? She is capable, 
good-looking, vivacious. Why is it that 
men do not find her at- 
The Importance tractive?”? The question 
of Manner 
was asked by a woman of a 
man in honest perplexity. ‘‘ Because 
she is not gracious,’ came the instanta- 
neous and thought provoking reply. Gra- 
ciousness is rather an old-fashioned vir- 
tue; at least it must be confessed that 
our modern girls, with their frank, 
brusque ways, often lack this quality. 


It is nevertheless closely linked with 
those indefinable gifts, charm and tact. 
Indeed a large element in the charm 
which makes for social success is manner. 
In greeting a stranger, for example, 
words may be ever so commonplace if the 
tone and manner be only winning and 
gracious, while the most brilliant re- 
marks may make an unfavorable impres- 
sion if uttered in a chilling, indifferent 
way. ‘In conversation the how is more 
important than the what,’’? some one 
brightly says. Certainly the genuine 
social favorite is one who is not afraid to 
show the friendliness she really feels and 
is unselfish enough to draw out the best 
there is in others by an inviting and wel- 
coming manner. 





What Training Shall We Give Our Girls in Music 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


A little girl in a bright frock sat at the 
old square piano. Her mother moved 
about in the next room preparing supper. 
Near the piano sat the father, carefully 
tidied after his day in the machine shop. 

‘All the way home, Alice,’’ the man 
was saying, “I was trying to whistle 
that new piece of yours—Bach, isn’t it? 
But I forget some parts and you must 
help me. So play it through, please.”’ 

The little girl began, pleasure and im- 
portance upon her face. At the second 
page she stumbled and dropped from her 
tempo, but hurried on. 

‘‘That was the place I forgot,’’ inter- 
rupted the man. ‘Please play it over— 
just the air.”’ 

Over and over the girl was induced to 
play it, first with one hand, then with 
the other, until the passage had become 
familiar and her little fingers had fairly 
mastered the difficulty. 

‘Do you know,” she said a few days 
afterward, as she played the simple Bach 
Invention to her teacher, ‘‘My father 
thinks this part is so pretty—the prettiest 
part in the whole piece. He likes to hear 
it over and over.”’ 

**O,’”’ thought the teacher, “ with more 
such parents, what musicians I could 
make of even everyday material! ”’ 

Today Alice is fifteen, and her musical 
ability has given this mechanic’s daughter 
distinct advantages and pleasures. She 
has been made a complimentary member 
of a music club before which the best 
musicians of the country give recitals. 
She has met these artists personally and 
received from them many a suggestion 
and word of encouragement. She has 


been invited to cultured homes and to 
neighboring cities; and she has begun to 
regard a musical education no longer as 
a kind of obligation to be fulfilled, but 
as an opportunity to be seized. 

Her teacher insists that Alice was in 
no way exceptionally gifted, that what 
she has accomplished any child with a 
correct ear might accomplish. The secret 
of her progress lay in keeping her inter- 
ested; making a little féte of the practic- 
ing hour; and tact in getting her, by fre- 
quent repetition, to master the difficult 
parts of each lesson and in this way the 
successive steps of technique. 

**T think,” said the father, “that we 
could have done as much with Alice in 
any other line. If it had been German 
or French, her mother and I would have 
tried to learn a little of it too. We are 
trying to make Bert love drawing. I 
want him to be a better mechanic than 
I am, a civil engineer possibly. Time 
and patience? O, of course, but since we 
cannot afford to give our children very 
many advantages we must make it up in 
time and patience and contriving.”’ 

There is the thing in a nutshell. The 
questions are: Is it worth a parent’s 
while? which scarcely requires an an- 
swer; and, What shall be the place of 
music today, in the life and education 
of the ordinary girl? Much is expected 
of young people nowadays in the way of 
home lessons, church work, society and 
outdoor life. Just where do accomplish- 
ments comein? How much time, strength 
and money shall be expended on the mu- 
sical education of the girl of average 
ability? 
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I believe that every girl and many 
a boy should be given at least a trial, 
and this trial ought to extend beyond 
the mere rudiments, The middle of the 
alphabet is no place to decide whether 
or not a child has ‘‘talent”’ for reading. 
Some’drudgery is inevitable, some slight 
technical mastery is imperative before 
the child’s taste can be discovered. The 
expression she gives to her first little 
pieces is an early sign of her feeling for 
music ; her ability to hum over its phrases 
is a token of her accuracy of ear and her 
sense of pitch. If she is then fortunate 
enough to have a good teacher, and such 
parents as Alice was blessed with, her 
degree of promise can be soon determined. 

Before the age of twelve or fourteen 
the average child, spending only a half- 
hour daily in practice, will have learned 
to read music readily, to carry a tune 
truly and to play simple pieces accurately 
and acceptably. If she go no farther 
than this, her whole future life will be 
influenced by what she has learned. She 
will have some standard of musical judg- 
ment, she can read hymns and follow 
an orchestra score; she has a window 
opening upon a fair landscape of lifelong 
enjoyment; and she can translate the 
manifold allusions in literature and hu- 
man intercourse drawn from musical 
nomenclature. I have never known a 
person possessing such elementary knowl- 
edge of music who would willingly sur- 
render it. Only those who know nothing 
of its advantages treat it lightly. 

One of the most extraordinary com- 
munities of which I know is a settle- 
ment near Sumter, S. C., where prac- 
tically every Negro in the town can read 
hymn music. A young Ohio woman 
spent her winters there for several years 
in search of health, and wishing to be of 
some service she started a free singing 
class. The result is that not a dozen 
persons in a Negro church congregation 
of perhaps 600 but can read the music of 
the hymns they sing. The effect of this 
musical training upon the whole life of 
that community has been salutary in the 
extreme—ineulcating honesty, cheerful- 
ness, cleanliness and self-respect. 

For but comparatively few girls should 
brilliant performance be the aim of mu- 
sical training. Understanding, apprecia- 
tion, the broadened culture, the wider 
outlook, the keener sensibility—these are 
the accompaniments of a musical training. 
The pleasure, however, which an ordinary 
player or singer can give to himself and 
others is great. By selecting pieces which 
require feeling and taste for their inter- 
pretation, and not so much manual skill, 
many an amateur musician may reach a 
sufficient success. The art is to choose 
the simplest music, provided that it be 
beautiful—which it frequently is—and to 
avoid unnecessary technical difficulties. 

The girl who after two or three years of 
music lessons shows promise of talent 
ought to be encouraged in every way to 
carry her skill to some degree of perfec- 
tion. ‘ At thirty-five,” said a woman to 
me the other day, ‘I am playing the same 
pieces I played at sixteen, and but little 
better than I did then. If I had kept on 
but one or two years longer, I should 
have passed the line of mere mediocrity 
and could have gone on to the great 
things. I shall never cease to regret that 
my parents acceded to my inclination to 


drop music lessons. I could so much 
better have spared fifteen minutes a day 
off from geometry, chemistry, chatting 
with the girls and story-reading. Those 
four quarters would have made up the 
sufficient hour.” 

A good teacher is indispensable, though 
not necessarily the highest priced. The 
parent should know that the teacher has 
a satisfactory method and inculcates a 
musical feeling. These given, the Mother 
and father can vastly accelerate progress 
by such tactful care as was given to Alice. 
Seemingly incidental remarks of older 
persons may be made to bear greatly on 
the subject. The child who overhears 
praise of a certain performer because her 
rapid arpeggios were ‘‘so clear that each 
note stood out like the drops of dew on a 
cobweb,”’ will make an effort not to fum- 
ble her own arpeggios. ‘‘My papa just 
loves these Czerny studies,’’ Alice used to 
say; ‘“‘I heard him tell Mamma so the 
other day!” 

If, however, after two or three years of 
careful musical training the child cannot 
read simple music with facility, play with 
taste and pleasure to herself, her efforts 
might better be turned into some other 
channel. What she has learned, how- 
ever, has in at least some small measure 
colored her later life and should in no 
sense be considered as wasted effort. 
‘*Higher education,” as Pres. D. S. Jor- 
dan has said, ‘‘is not a question alone of 
preparing great men for great things: it 
must prepare even the little men for 
greater things than they would otherwise 
find possible.”” This is equally true of 
familiarity with the arts. Even where 
the attempt to make a performer of a 
child has failed, she may still be taught 
to care for music by hearing it under 
competent guidance. 

Why do not teachers organize “‘listen- 
ing to music’”’ classes? In this way, to 
quote from Dr. Mason, ‘‘the melodies of 
the great masters would take root in 
young people’s minds, beside the snatches 
from verse from the great poets, of which 
every one has a small mental stock; the 
mysteries of musical form might be made 
clear to them: the beauty of a pure style 
would establish standards in their minds; 
and they would end by understanding one 
more mode of human expression, possess- 
ing one more means of high delight!” 





Misplaced Matches 


Had I the versifier’s gift, I would sing 
the song of the burnt match plague. 
Burnt matches thrown about, or left on 
window sills, mantels, or anywhere but 
in suitable receptacles are untidy and 
show unpardonable negligence on the 
part of those who leave them. Nice 
housewives permit nothing of the kind in 
their domains. One of the first of the 
furnishings in every part of a house 
should be match safes and receivers for 
burnt matches. These not only promote 
tidiness, but, if used by everybody, they 
prevent alarm of fire or a conflagration. 

Probably the majority of fires are caused 
by people who throw matches down heed- 
less of the disorder caused by their lying 
about and the risk, always possible, of 
their not being extingnished.—Mary EL. 
Carter, in House and Home. 





Length of saying makes langor of hearing. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 





The one gift promised without reserve 
to those that ask it—the one gift worth 
having—the gift which makes all other 
gifts a thousandfold in value—is the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.—George Macdonald. 


He is the effectively present deity. He 
is God continually in the midst of men 
and touching their daily lives. He is the 
God of perennial and daily aspiration, 
the Comforter to whom we look in the 
most pressing needs of comfort which 
fill our common life. He is the God of 
continual contact with mankind. The 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost is a continual 
protest against every recurring tendency 
to separate God from the current world. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


O, not in circling depth nor height, 
But in the conscious breast, 
Present to faith, though veiled from sight, 
There doth his spirit rest. 
O, come, thou Presence infinite, 
And make thy creature blest. 
—Josiah Conder. 


The sublime vital fact in conversion 
surely is that we have now entered upon 
a voluntary, lifelong, personal relation to 
God, and so thrown ourselves open to the 
presence and power in our lives of the 
personal Spirit of the loving, mighty 
God.—Henry Churchill King. 


The difference between receiving the 
Spirit and being filled with the Spirit is a 
difference not of kind, but of degree. In 
one case the light of heaven has reached 
the dark chamber, disturbing night, but 
leaving some deep shadows. In the other, 
that light has filled the whole chamber 
and made every corner bright.— William 
Arthur. 








We who so tenderly were sought, 
Shall we not joyful seekers be, 

And to Thy feet divinely brought 
Help weaker souls, O Lord, to Thee” 


Celestial Seeker, send us forth. 
Almighty Love, teach us to love. 
. When shall we yearn to help on earth 
As yearned the Holy One above? 


Surely if there is one prayer that should 
draw us to the Father’s throne and keep 
us there it is this: for the Holy Spirit, 
whom we as children have received, to 
stream into us and out from us in greater 
fullness.— Andrew Murray. 


Our need and our desire cry out for 
Thee, O Spirit of the Living God, our 
Guide, our Advocate, our Teacher in 
the ways of Christ. Come, do Thy 
work among us, breaking down our 
love of sin and bringing us to joy of 
service. Let us so live, by Thine in- 
dwelling, that our words and deeds, 
our quiet faith and cheerful thought 
may witness for our Lord. Speak to 
the hearts of men and meet their hid- 
den need with the good news of help 
and peace. Make our homes bright 
with Thy presence and our days glad 
in Thy work within us and about us. 
And give us willing and obedient 
hearts to follow Thy commandments. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Brooklyn Club 

The January meeting was Ladies’ Night, 
and drew a large attendance. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden was a guest and spoke briefly, 
acknowledging the hearty welcome of the 
club. He will be chief speaker at the Febru- 
ary meeting. Central Church’s fine choir 
again supplied the music. Mrs. John L. 
Scudder told of the People’s Palace in Jersey 
City, recently described in these columns. 
Mrs. Frederic Nathan, president of the New 
York Consumers’ League, speaking on Child 
Labor quoted statistics that surprised most of 
her hearers. For instance, in 1900 a million 
and three-quarters children were employed 
as wage-earners. She discussed a petition she 
had brought with her, to be presented to Gov- 
ernor Higgins from the Consumers’ League, 
asking that ‘politics be separated from the 
Department of Labor.’”’ Many present signed 
it. She urged the audience to buy only goods 
bearing the Consumers’ League label, which 
is a siga of non-sweatshop manufaeture. Mrs. 
J. H. Johnston, founder of the Little Mothers’ 
Association, described the interesting work 
of teaching minors obliged to assume the 
housekeeping duties. The next meeting will 
be the seventeenth anniversary of the club, 
which has now 207 members. 


Manhattan Association 

This ministerial body held its midwinter 
meeting Jan. 25 at the new North Church in 
the Bronx, Rev. W. H. Kephart, pastor. The 
blizzard allowed but twenty of the expected 
100 to reach the church, and these were 
mostly from points a mile or soaway. Never- 
theless the men spent a profitable day discuss- 
ing Aggressive Religious Work, or the Oat- 
look of the Present Evangelistic Movement. 
Rev. Messrs. Makepeace, Lynch and Testa 
presented earnest, spiritual suggestions and 
strong appreciations of present opportunities. 
The consensus of the discussion by others 
indicated deep expectancy for an ‘‘awaken- 
dng.”” At dinner Mr. Kephart and his people 
were congratulated by many speakers upon 
the finest church we have'on this side the 
East River, except the new Tabernacle. After 
inspecting the building, the augmented com- 
pany listened to Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, who 
described the new Japan ina brilliant address 
bristling with illuminating facts. As one 
minister remarked, ‘“‘ Every time we hear 
Gulick we get new light.” 


Broadway Tabernacle 

This chureh raised about $18,000 last year 
for benevolences. At the annual meeting a 
new deacon was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Charles Whitte- 
more, one of the oldest members. After silent 
prayer the ballots were cast, and Mr. An- 
drew W. Edson was elected, a choice meeting 
with great approval. Mr. Edson is assist- 
ant superintendent of the schools of New 
York city, and is high in the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens. Dedication services of the 
Tabernacle will occur on Sunday, March 5, 
and continue for the three following Sundays 
The complete program is not yet announced, 
bat all eagerly anticipate entering upon en- 
larged work in their own new edifice. 


Tompkins Avenue Church Increasing 

The progress of this strong organization 
recently outlined in these columns is further 
indicated in the reports presented to the 
church and society. Nearly $27,000 have been 
raised, an increase over last year of $8,000. 
The benevolences reached $23,000, an increase 
of $5,000, making the total for the entire year 
about $50,000, an increase of $13,000. The 
membership is 2,536, the largest in the history 
efthechurch. These figuresinciude the Park 
Avenu3 Branch Chapel, and make the total 


_ ernacle. 





for one organization the largest in the Con- 
gregational world. During Dr. Waters’s two 
years, nearly five hundred members have been 
added. The large home school is once more 
attaining its former size and power, under 
the expert care of Rey. F. B. Edwards, who 
has made a special study of work among 
young people. 


Pastor Testa and the ‘‘ Black Hand”’’ 

Rey. S. L. Testa, superintendent of the 
Italian work in Brooklyn, occupies, in the 
eyes of his countrymen, almost a bishop’s po- 
sition, and so has been receiving letters of the 
**Black Hand” variety demanding $1,000, 
with the threat that, if not paid, his house 
and family would be burned. The young 
missionary was undisturbed, and placed is 
the spot assigned, not the money, but an 
Ikalian New Testament, with an earnest 
spiritual reply to the letters sent. His fam- 
ily, however, were in deep anxiety and pre- 
vailed on the police to take up the case, with 
the result that a man has been arrested, but 
not yet convicted. Mr. Testa does not believe 
that there is any such organized society as the 


‘*Black Hand” or the ‘* Mafia,” but that ex- | 


ploitation of these ideas by the press has led 
criminal immigrants, leaving Italy for Italy’s 
good, if not their own, to try such methods of 
extortion. 


A Region Not Overchurched 

In Manhattan this is a novelty, but such has 
been found between Lenox Avenueand North 
River and 110th to 120th Streets. Here there 
are only four completed churches, Presby- 
terian and Reformed Presbyterian, Dutch Col- 
legiate and Unitarian, none large. As there 
is a population of 25,000 people now, several 
more denominations are hastily moving in. 
The Church of the Archangel (Protestant 
Episcopal), the Northminster Presbyterian, 
the Calvary Baptist, the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists and the Roman Catholics are constructing 
edifices, and the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine is soon to be roofed over. Thus the 
heights and the valley will be well equipped. 
Dr. R. S. MeArthur’s branch of Calvary Bap- 
tist, West 57th Street, is to supply institu- 
tional features for the neighborhood by rent- 
ing the large field in which the summer tent 
Peniel is situated, and which is now open all 
the yearround. The grounds are to be graded, 
and gymnasia, ete., provided. The Methodists 
expected to enter the same section, by the sale 
of the old Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church 
in West 30th Street; but a few trustees pre- 
vented the removal. A famous Raines Law 
Hotel in the heart of ‘‘ Little Coney Island,” 
on West 110th Street near the Cathedral, has 
been taken by the Seventh-Day Adventists 
and turned into the Beacon Light Gospel Tab- 
Yet after all, New York is not over- 
churched, when one considers the vast pro- 
portion of peop!e who seldom or never enter a 
ehurch. 

In the heart of {the great retail section on 
Sixth Avenue Dr. Henry Mottet is rejoicing 
over the completion of the Muhlenberg Endow- 
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ment Fund of $100,000 for the Church of the 
Holy Communion, which, added to its jubilee 
endowment of an equal sum, makes possible a 
great enlargement of its work in a district 
needy so far as religion is concerned. 
SYDNEY. 





The United Mine Workers have voted to 
exclude saloon keepers from membership. 
That step will go a good way in strengthening 
public confidence in the organization. 








Carefully 


compare with 
other cocoas, 
for we know its 
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and smooth taste are 
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When a dealer says another “‘is just as good” 
remember that’s “shop talk” which means 
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unlike all others, it’s best. At grocers. 
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The Son of God Revealed Through Trial" 


By Rev. A. 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


E. Dunning 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him ina life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


The field of our Lord’s ministry was mainly in Galilee. The synoptic gospels con- 
fine it almost wholly to that province. Galilee had not the scholars of Judea, was not 
the center of learning and was not as religious, but it was also not as bigoted as Judea, 
and it was more in touch with the world outside of the Jewish people.- Galilee was 
the place for Jesus to work in, Judea the place for him to be rejected and die in. Yet 
it was in Judea that he wrought the greatest signs recorded by John to prove himself 
the Messiah. In Galilee he made the wine and multiplied the loaves and healed the 
sick boy. In Judea he restored to health a man who had been heipless almost a life 
time, gave sight to one born blind, raised a man from the dead and rose himself from 
the grave. He wrought in Jerusalem other signs not recorded by John [chapter 2: 23], 
the news of which, circulated in Galilee, made him famous there. It was this news 
which moved a man of rank in public service in Capernaum, whose son was danger- 
ously ill, to seek Jesus at Cana and ask him to work a sign for the healing of the boy, 
such as he had wrought at Jerusalem. The effect of the sign on the father, even more 
than the deed itself, is a revelation that Jesus was the Son of God. It is a record of 
the growth of faith in him through experience. The successive steps are: 


1. Faith in the power of Jesus. The 
nobleman sought him only as a healer of 
disease. He had cured the sick in Jeru- 
salem; might he not exercise his power in 
his own country? His fame there came 
through honor received in another prov- 
ince [vs. 44, 45]. Thenobleman was driven 
by his need, and his trust was not un- 
selfish. The occasion which drove him 
to Jesus was an issue of life and death. 
The case was so urgent that he would not 
send a servant, but would go himself, 
even leaving the bedside of his suffering 
boy that he might use every influence to 
secure the healing. If you would realize 
that father’s state of mind, you have only 
to go into a hospital and look at mothers, 
wives, husbands sitting in the corridors 
waiting for news of loved ones or stand- 
ing beside their sick beds with anxious 
eyes and bated breath. This man came 
eagerly to Cana, and when he had found 
Jesus told him his need and his request— 
‘“*Come down and heal my boy, for he is 
dying ”’ [v. 47]. 

But faith that depends on signs and 
wonders cannot be relied on as permanent. 
Jesus had felt that in Jerusalem when he 
had wrought the signs which had moved 
the nobleman to seek him [2: 24, 25]. He 
sought to do something more for the man 
who came to him than to heal his child. 
He reminded him that his faith ought not 
to wait on wonders [v. 48]. 

But the man’s anguish was too intense 
to attend to that suggestion. At that 
moment the life of his child was hanging 
in the balance; and Jesus took him as he 
wasandhelpedhim. His faith was indeed 
defective, but this story reveals the Son 
of God taking a man even with lower 
motives, satisfying them and stirring the 
man to soul hunger, claiming and receiv- 
ing the higher allegiance. 

2. Faith in Jesus’ word. The initial 
step in faith was the confidence that 
Jesus could heal, based on the accounts 
of what he had done at the Passover in 
Jerusalem. The nobleman hoped to per- 
suade him to come down to Capernaum 
and exercise his power there. But when 
the simple assurance was given him that 
his son would recover he asked nothing 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb 12. 
The Second Miracle in Cana. Text, John 4: 46-54. 


more. He started for home in confidence 
that what he had asked would be given. 
He had believed the power of Jesus. 
Now ‘‘the man believed the word that 
Jesus had spoken unto him.” How did 
he take this advance step in faith? Jesus 
said to him in effect: “You believe in 
me a little. Trust me fully.”” The man 
did not even urge him to go down to see 
his boy. His new access of faith must 
have come from what he saw in Jesus. 
The look of confidence, the tone of sym- 
pathy, the word of assurance were con- 
vincing. If one would cultivate faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God he must look at 
him steadfastly, listen to him reverently. 

3. Faith in Jesus himself. When the 
nobleman, on his way home to see the 
promise fulfilled, met his servants, the 
message he received was the very words 
that Jesus had spoken as he dismissed 
him [vs. 50,51]. The father had expected 
that the boy would gradually recover, 
but the first tidings he had were that the 
fever had wholly left him. Then the per- 
son of the man who had banished his 
anxiety and filled his home with joy took 
possession of his mind. He told them of 
Jesus. It is easy to imagine how he 
described him, and that family with the 
lad in their midst restored to health ex- 
alted Jesus as the object of their faith 
and love. Henceforth whatever he 
should say to them would be their law. 

The sign, John said, was written that 
we might believe. We note therefore the 
steps in this nobleman’s religious experi- 
ence that we may follow in them. 

First, trouble moved him to seek Jesus. 
He must, then, have looked back on that 
as a great blessing. His trouble was deep 
—for that he was ever afterwards thank- 
ful. If it had been less keen, he might 
have sent some one to bring Jesus instead 
of going himself, and so he might have 
missed personal contact with him whom 
he thus learned to trust. Trouble that 
reveals the Christ is never to be shunned. 

Next, this man brought to the Christ 
the faith that he had and it grew because 
of what he saw in the Christ worthy of 
trust. 

Third, this man made use of his ex- 
perience to acquaint others with the 
Christ and thus strengthened his own 
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faith. His boy having recovered, he and 
his whole family laid hold on the Christ 
as their Saviour and Lord. There are 
risks in all trust in men so long as our 
knowledge of them is imperfect. Grow- 
ing knowledge and growing \desire for 
knowledge are necessary to confidence. 
Noble impulses of the soul cultivated 
will find in the Christ what commands 
faith in him. The faith which he ap- 
proves recognizes the glory of his person 
and responds to it, rests on and appro- 
priates the truth he has uttered and be- 
comes sure by obedience to him that all 
spiritual life centers in him. 





A Word about Mr. Dawson 


English Congregationalism, like American 
latter-day American Congregationalism, is 
much beholden to Wesleyanism for many 
of its stiongest personalities and most emi- 
nent preachers. When Rev. William J..Daw- 
son visited the United States in 1891 it was as 
a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, held in Washington, D. C., his appoint- 
ments as a Wesleyan minister from 1875 on 
having been in London (at Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road), Glasgow and Southport. His fa- 
ther, whose name he bears, was a Wesleyan 
minister. . 

One year after visiting this country as a 
Wesleyan, Mr. Dawson sought out a freer 
church, freer in its polity and in its ereed, 
and he passed over from Wesleyanism into 
the Independent or Congregational fold, ac- 
cepting the pastorate of Highbury Quadrant 
Congregational Church, London, which pas- 
torate he has just resigned in order to enter 
upon his evangelistic campaign in the States. 

All through his ministry Mr. Dawson has 
been conspicuous, first among Wesleyan and 
later among Congregational ministers, as a 
lover of literature, the fine arts, and the 
humanistic and culture aspects of life. His 
fame as a lecturer and essayist had preceded 
him to this country, for his many books had 
found not a few readers here.. His best-known 
books are The Makers of Modern Puetry, The 
Makers of Modern Prose, The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan, Through Lattice Windows, 
Table-falk with Young Men, Essays on Life 
and Literature, and Poemsand Lyrics. When 
this gifted interpreter of art and literature 
came before the National Congregational Coun- 
cil at its last session in Des Moines, last Octo- 
ber, as a delegate from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, we were prepared 
to be pleased with his eloquence, his gifts of ex- 
pression and imagination; but no one antici- 
pated the spiritual blessing he was to bring 
to our own and other American churches as 
an exponent of a new, yet old form of evan- 
gelism, which he had tested in his ministry in 
the Highbury Quadrant Church. 

The record of the work that he did at our 
National Council, in stirring the body to move 
in the direction of evangelistic work, the sub- 
sequent service he rendered our own and 
Canadian Congregationalism by his addresses, 
the brief, but effective campaign he carried on 
in Ptymouth Church, Brooklyn, in alliance 
with Dr. Hillis—these are fresh in memory 
because so recent. 

Mr. Dawson is a gifted essayist and critic of 
literature and art; he can lecture eloquently. 
and discriminatingly on history and heroes; 
he is a lover of nature and her many moods, 
but now his supreme mission is to save men 
to the Christ life, to induce his fellowmen to 
deal with the human multitude that lies at the 
door of our churches and our homes. His 
passion for humanity has now triumphed over 
his passion for self-culture, and the message of 
social service and evangelism which Gipsy 
Smith, the English evangelist, taught him, and 
which he has tested with his own church in. 
London, he now comes to deliver here. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Literature of Revivals 


In recent years no books of note have been 
published, so far as we know, giving accounts 
of great revivals of religion in the Christian 
Church. Volumes much in use thirty years 
ago and more are Tracy’s Great Awakening, 
Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, Barnes’s, 
Finney’s and Kirk’s Lectures on Revivals, 
Headley’s Evangelism in the Church, Harvest 
Work of the Spirit, History of Revivals in the 
British Isles, Haumphrey’s Revival Manual, 
Earle’s Bringing in the Sheaves and Arthur’s 
Tongue of Fire. Spencer’s Sketches, two vol- 
umes, are accounts of a Presbyterian minister 
dealing with individual inquirers, told by him- 
self and published more than half a century 
ago, but are still to be found in a good many 
ministers’ libraries. As psychological studies 
they are of permanent interest. The last four 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s second series of 
Yale Lectures on Preaching treat of revivals, 
and they are exceedingly suggestive. 

The autobiographies of Lyman Beecher and 
Charles G. Finney, the lives of John Wesley 
and of Edward N. Kirk and the Life of D. L. 
Moody—there are several of these by different 
authors—are full of the spirit of evangelism. 

There is a considerable literature for the 
guidance of laymen in evangelistic effort. In- 
dividual Work for Individuals, by H. Clay 
Trombull, and Studies for Personal Workers, 
by Howard Agnew Johnston, are among the 
best of these, and are published by the Inter- 
national Committee of Y. M.C. A. Two vol- 
umes by S. D. Gordon, Quiet Talks on Prayer, 
and Quiet Talks on Power, are pointed, per- 
sonal and suggestive. 

We add a few books suggested by Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks of the American Board, formerly 
connected with the International Y. M. C. A. 
They are considered especially helpful in win- 
ning outsiders. 


Present Day Evangelism, by J. Wilbur 
Chapman. 

The Memorial of a True Life, by Robert E. 
Speer. 

The Life of Robert McBurney, by L. L. 
Doggett. 


Personal Work, by 8. M. Sayford. 

Christ Among Men, by James McConaughy. 

Mott’s three five-cent pamphlets by the 
International Committee, entitled The Secret 
Prayer Life, The Morning Watch, Bible Study 
for Personal Spiritual Growth. 


The Story of Revivals in America 


Mr. Beardsley begins with the backslidings 
and revivals of the Old Testament Church. 
Passing to America, he briefly but clearly 
sketches the early religious life of New Eng- 
land, the stirring of the Great Awakening, 
the unbelief which followed the Revolution, 
the awakening at the beginning of the last 
century, the denominational movements, the 
great career of Finney. He brings the story 
down through Mr. Moody’s activity with a 
concluding chapter on the lessons which are 
to be derived from the revivals of the past. 

What will strike the reader who comes to 
this history with an unprepared mind is the 
large part which revivals have played in the 
history of American social and religious life. 
There have been periods when the revival 
spirit has been dormant, but, generally speak- 
ing, for a century revival activity has been 
the normal rather than the exceptional method 
of the churches. And those who know the 
places in which the great early American re- 
vivalists did their work—Nettleton in New 
England and Finney in western New York, 
for example—will recognize that their stamp 
yet remains on these communities. 

Mr. Beardsley has given us a lively narra- 
tive of great interest, rather too undiscrimi- 
nating and acceptive of popular estimates and 


statements, perhaps, but well worth reading, 
and useful in putting a characteristic phase of 
Christianity in America in good perspective, 
with its facts made readily available by a good 
index. 


(A History of American Revivals, by Frank Grenville 
Beardsley. pp. 324. Am. Tract Soc, $1.50.) 


George Adam Smith’s Sermons 


Two vitalizing elements meet in these strik- 
ing and suggestive sermons, a wide and deep 
knowledge of the setting of the Bible story— 
the land, the customs of the people, the his- 
tory and literature—and a deep and serene 
faith expressing itself with insight, sympathy 
and charm. One or two of them have already 
appeared in our columns and need no intro- 
duction to our readers. 

There have been some of late who have de- 
spaired of the future of preaching. These 
should study the materials ané the methods 
of these discourses to discover how rich, yes, 
inexhaustible the materials are which lie em- 
bedded in the Bible narratives to be inter- 
preted afresh by each generation for its spir- 
itual needs. 

{The Forgiveness of Sins and Other Sermons, by 


George Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D. pp. 267. A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.25 net.) 


CHURCH HISTORY 


A Short History of the Westminster Assem- 

bly, by W. Beveridge. pp. 169. Chas. Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, $1 00 net. 
A succinct account of the great assembly 
which left so deep a mark on England, Scot- 
land and America. The proportion, calling, 
scope, relation of the assembly to the Scotch 
Church through its commissioners, the ques- 
tions of church government, confessions of 
faith and catechisms are handled in successive 
chapters. 

The Sunday School, by Rev. Oscar S. Michael. 

pp. 293. Youug Churchman Co, $1.50 net. 
The *“‘American Church” of this book is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The other 
Christians of America are “‘ sectarian bodies ”’ 
or “‘dissenters.”’ These terms suggest the 
narrowness of the point of view and the 
partisan spirit of a very unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of a corner of the field of ecclesiastical 
history. 

A Short Handbook of Missions, by Eugene 

Stock. pp. 214. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Stock’s point of view is that of a member 
of the English State Church. He has availed 
himself, however, of American writings on 
missions, and his spirit is catholic. The 
slight space given to the work of American 
missions limits the usefulness of his sketch, 
but within his chosen field he has made a help- 
ful, comprehensive and broad-minded hand- 
book. 

English Church History from the Death of 

Archbishop Parker to’ the Death of e-4 

Charles I., by Kev. Alfred Plummer, D. D. 

7 Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Imported. $1 00 

ne 
Brief studies in the history of the time when 
the Church of England took its present form 
and passed through the fires of Roman in- 
trigue and the Puritan experiment of the 
Commonwealth, given as lectures at the sum- 
mer school of theology at Durham, Eng. They 
tell the story from the point of view of Eng- 
lish Episcopacy with a studied but not always 
successful attempt at fairness toward the 
Puritans, with whom the author has as many 
points of quarrel as with Rome. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


The Italian Poets Since Dante 7 va 
Eveneee. pp. 261, Chas. ‘Scribner’ + aeee. $1.60 


These Lowell lectures contain the fruits of 
long study put in popular yet scholarly fash- 
ion. Dr. Everett’s tastes and enthusiasms 
are plainly revealed. He dislikes the formless- 
ness of much recent verse; he admires the 
more careful and even academic style of the 


elder poets. He is enthusiastic over Ariosto 
and Tasso, but the Wordsworthian interpreta- 
tion of nature makes little appeal tohim. He 
has given us striking verse translations from 
these poets of Italy. A great chapter of world 
literature is nowhere better depicted for the 
general reader. 

The Inferno of Dante, translated by Marvin R. 

y incent, L D.D. pp. 808. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
Dr. V incent has attempted a literal rather 
than a literary translation. Blank verse is 
his medium and he handles it with remark- 
able dignity and ease. His introductory essay 
is a gateway to an understanding of the poem, 
and the notes, to which quite one-third of the 
volume is devoted, are full and enriched by 
careful study of the most recent Dante criti- 
cism. For those who prefer a verse transla- 
tion, none perhaps will bring them closer to 
the original, and Dr. Vincent has kept the 
needs of the average reader well in mind in 
his notes and commentary. The second vol- 
ume, containing The Purgatory, is soon to 
follow. 

Literary Landmarks of me Booted BR Otiser- 

pp. 


sities, by Laurence Hutto 
Putuam’s Sons. $1 25 net. 


Mr. Hutton, before his death, had finished 
this study of the literary traditions centering 
about the Scottish universities. He brings 
out the wealth of interesting associations 
which cluster about these old college halls 
in an entertaining fashion of reminiscence. 
Photographs of buildings and portraits of 
celebrities add interest to the pages. 
American Literary Cenieion, w William 
Morton . Payne, - a 444 pp. ongmans, 
Green & Co. $1. 
A number of the ~~ tore Library of Ameri- 
can literature. Dr. Payne’s interesting in- 
troductory essay characterizes the pregress 
and changes of American literature and the 
growth of criticism. From Richard Henry 
Dana to Stedman, Howells and Henry James 
is the scope of the work. The essays afford 
an opportunity for comparison of method and 
point of view. 
The Sonnets of Shakespeare, introduction and 
notes by H. C. Beeching, D. Litt. pp. 145. Ginn 
& Co. 60 cents. 
A number of the Athenzum Press series, care- 
fully edited with an introduction and notes 
especially for the use of schools, colleges, 
libraries and the general reader. Shake- 
peare’s sonnets are especially in need of such 
editing and Mr. Beeching has done his work 
with enthusiasm and care. 


HISTORY 
History of the United States from the Com- 
romise of 1860. tA V., 1864-1866, oy James 
‘ord Rhodes, LL. D Litt. D. pp. 659. Mace- 
millan Co. 


In this fifth volume of his history Mr. Rhodes 
deals with the final chapters of the Civil War 
and the first of the readjustment. He is hap- 
piest in his characterizations of the men who 
had positions of leadership in the struggle. 
The index is unusually full, making all the 
material immediately available to the student, 
and good maps of the closing campaigns are 
given. There are careful studies of the social 
phenomena which accompanied or followed 
the struggle, both in the South and the North. 
In its high level of interest the story holds its 
own with the previous volumes. 
b ; 
ang ‘ Syrazening ct onan, by Okakura-Kakuzo 
If there is any clearer and better brief ac- 
count of Japanese history than this, written 
from the point of view of the Japanese and 
yet in aclear and happy English style, we do 
not know where to find it. The patriotism of 
the Japanese people finds full expression, the 
progress of development in the national his- 
tery and the spirit of the new Japan all speak 
in its pages. In the special interest of the 
time in Japanese life and history, nothing can 
be better for the reader who desires to get at 
the heart of the matter quickly and with a 
clear understanding. 
tee pp. 383" peoughton, Minin & mr tne 
Professor Asakawa of Dartmouth gives usa 
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thorough and dispassionate study, from the 
Japanese point of view, of the relations be- 
tween Japan, China, Korea and Russia pre- 
liminary to and leading up to the present war. 
The history is given with not a little detail, 
and the documents are quoted so far as they 
are necessary to the understanding of the sit- 
uation. It is illustrated by portraits of the 
diplomats who took part in the negotiations 
and has a good map of Korea and Manchuria. 

78 Holy a Empire, by James > ae 

pp. 575. Macailllan Co. $1.50 net. 

After ‘tarts years Mr. Bryce has thoroughly 
revised and enlarged his great work, adding 
chapters on the Eastern Empire and the his- 
torical development of the new German Em- 
pire, with an elaborate and useful chronolog- 
ical table. If this edition calls the attention 
of the younger generation to one of the most 
fascinating and suggestive historical studies 
in our tongue, it will serve a good purpose, 
but older readers will return to enjoy its charm 
of clear thought and grasp of historical rela- 
tions. No single book is better worth study 
for the origins of our modern civilization. 


ART 


The Story of are ihroushons the Ages 
8. Reivach. pp. Chas. Scribner’s Sead 
$2.00 net. 


The author calls this sketch an outline of art 
and an illustrated record. The French of 
Mr. Reinach has been well translated by Flor- 
ence Simmons. The method is that of brief 
descriptive, historical and critical chapters, 
fully illustrated with small reproductions of 
pictures, statues and architecture. A useful 
text-book and book of reference within its 
limits. The one omission of importance is 
that of Oriental art, neither China nor Japan 
having any place in the record. 

Medisval Art, by W. R. Lethaby. pp. 315. 
Chas. scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Lethaby confines himself to the arts of 
architecture and sculpture—the latter in its 
historic place as handmaid of the builder. 
He has a full grasp of the relations of the 
great schools and emphasizes the too often 
forgotten fact that the Gothic and Arabic 
arts are sisters, daughters of the Christian 
art of the Greek Empire. On this account the 
book is wholesome and informing reading, 
perhaps the best preparation we know for 
an intelligent study of the whole subject. 
The text is re-enforced by admirably chosen 
examples, some of them from little known 
but important churches and monuments of 
Syria, Africa and southern Italy. The author 
ends his survey with a word of hope: “If I 
may venture to draw a lesson from the retro- 
spect, it is that we, too, forgetting the past, 
must press forward; for in the future are hid 
the possibilities of many mighty schools of 
art as true and strong as the greatest of those 

that are gone.’’ 

Verrocchio, by Mand co gem pp. 264. Chas. 

Scribner’s sons. $2 
Verrocchio, pupil of Donatello and master of 
Leonardo da Vinci, is a fine example of the 
versatility which characterized the great men 
of the Renaissance. Sculptor, goldsmith, pain- 
ter, he has left monuments of the first im- 
portance in pictures and in such statues as 
the Colleoni equestrian statue in Venice. 
Miss Cruttwell gives a full and interesting ac- 
count of his life so far as it is ascertainable 
from the scanty records and a sympathetic 
estimate of his art, well illustrated by care- 
fully made photographic reproductions. She 
has rendered good service in the sifting of 
pictures and sculpture attributed to Verroc- 
chio, many of which are of inferior merit and 
belong to other hands. 

oe Graded Art Readers: Book Two, by 

en M. Cyr. pp. 136. Ginn & Co. 

An admirable book for use with children, con- 
taining good reproductions from pictures of 
high art quality such as children should and 
would delight to know, with accompanying 
stories and verses written in simple style and 
introducing new words with each advance. 
A model text-book. 

etic Osmo ‘Tee’ + pp. ag 5 oa 

Mentzer & Grover, Boston. 30 cents. 
The first number of a series of reading-books 
for children, in which the illustrations are 
reproductions of paintings of a high grade. 
They are mostly well selected and reproduced 


and the text is well adapted to interest chil- 
dren and advance them in their knowledge. 


FICTION 


The Hills of Freedom Joseph Sharts. 
296. Doubleday, Page & ar 150 » 


The scene is in a little Kentecky town. A 
dictatoria] old gentleman, his son and ward 
are at cross purposes. To marry these two 
inmates of his household seems the natural 
thing to the old general. The result of his 
clumsy interferences is to make trouble all 
round. The outcome is cleverly led up to. 
We get a glimpse of the effect of slavery on 
local opinions and of the inevitable friction 
which it made on the border. The book is 
illustrated with original photographs by Miss 
8. J. Dudley which are noticeably interesting 
and successful. 
The Custodian, by Arehinela Eyre. pp. 359. 
Henry Hult & Co. $1.5 
An amusing and i romance of 
a guileless youth who is put in charge of a 
princess and set to match wits with her im- 
patience of restraint and the cunning of the 
clever adventurer who is attempting to marry 
her. The scene is at a hunting lodge in the 
Scotch Highlands; the characters are cleverly 
drawn. A pleasant and entertaining story. 


Ser yy. ing Bickford. pp. 132. Dana Estes 
0. 
A pathetic story of a child’s longing in hard 
conditions for the mother whom she had never 
seen. About children but distinctly not for 
children’s reading. 

ee ae by William Zevquee Payson. 

228 McClure, Phillips & Co. 

The lightest of comedy, this bright story 
moves with an assured step through its pre- 
determined course. A gay French captain 
wagers in Quebec that within a specified time 
he will carry off and marry a distant cousin 
who lives in New Amsterdam. The contrast 
of the racial types is well handled, and in its 
lightness of touch and dramatic humor the 
book delights a leisure hour. 

Little Miss Dee, Oy, Paswet Field. pp. 241. 

F. H. Revell Co. $1 
The charm of Mr. Field's story is in its hand- 
ling of the pathetic. The heroism of Agatha 
Dee is not asserted but shown as the story 
proceeds. She puts all her life capital into 
two loves, buth of which she interprets in 
terms of complete devotion. The reader will 
not think that her life was in vain. 


Dan Black, Editor and Proprietor, by Sey- 
mour Katen. pp. 63. Library Pub. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 25 cents. 


An effective short story, quickly read but 
leaving a clear and vital image on the mind. 
The scene is in a lumber town in northern 
Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Makers of the American Republic, a Deus 
Gregy, D D., Hon W. W. Gucdrich «nd Dr. 8 H. 
Carney, Jr. pp. 527. E. B. Treat & Uo. $2.00. 

A new edition of a series of addresses de- 

scribing with rhetorical enthusiasm the racial 

types which combing to form the present 

American people. 

Thoughts for the Cosnsion, compiled b 
Frauk‘in Noble, D. D. pp. 676. E. B. Treat 
Co. $200. 

A reference manual of historical facts and 

figures relating to the fraternal and benevo- 

lent orders of the United States. These quo- 
tations from addresses a: d journals wili be 
of use to those who are preparing addresses 
or papers for occasions. 

A Manual of tS. onrre4 cone: ny 

Walter L. Pyle, M. D. Ww. B 

ders & Co., New York. 

The second edition, revised and enlarged, of 

a clear, sensible as well as up-to-date and well- 

illustrated book. * 

Zadig and Other Stories, bs 4s Totes edited 
by Irving Babbitt. pp. 200 eath & Co. 

For schools or private reading. With intro- 

duction, brief notes and a vocabulary. Five 

stories are included. 
=! Descendants of Mayor 1 Law- 


Samue 
by Robest Means Lawrence, M.D. pp. 
bat Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


A fine example of research into the story of 
a prominent New England family, fully in- 
dexed and handsomely made. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 5, Sunday. The Works of Abraham.— 

John 8: 31-40. 

The first work of Abraham was a complete 
self-committal. When a man begins to treat 
himself as God’s possession, God’s property, 
going where God commands and waiting the 
fulfillment of his promises, he is in the way of 
Abraham. It is the paradox of Christian ex- 
perience that this self-surrender brings us 
freedom and that nothing else can. He who 
holds life and possessions for God is willing 
to let them go for God. Lord, I am fettered 
by a thousand things, which I plainly see are 
only good in Thy companionship. Help me 
to weigh and estimate my possessions dnd 
desires,-30 that I may cherish all that speak 
to me of Thee. And blessed be Thou, my 
Father, that the best and highest are never 
out of reach of the poorest man on earth. 


Feb. 6. Before Abraham, Christ.—John 8: 

50-59. 

There would be something incredible and 
revolting in this claim, if it were not true. 
Jesus found it difficult to think or speak of 
his own mission, which was his life, except in 
these universal terms. Note with what in- 
timacy he claims to know his Father. In de- 
gree that knowledge is unshared; but our 
acquaintance grows like it as we follow on. 


Feb. 7, Abraham’s Faith.—Heb. 11: 1-12. 

Weare not to think of the patience of faith 
as of a cross. Abraham found pleasure and 
satisfaction along his pilgrim way. The un- 
happiness of uncertainty is in the absence of 
the guide. Note that all these examples of 
faith deal with men in personal relations with 
God. And this sort of faithis seminal. From 
it spring a thousand happy consequences. 


Feb. 8. The Covenant of Abraham.—Ps. 105: 

1-12. 

Israel’s pride of possession was immeasur- 
ably deepened by a sense that the land was 
the gift of God. And not less than this is our 
privilege. Our pleasures will not pall if we 
regard them as gifts of a Father’s love. For 
all things take new worth from the touch of 
God. But note that this isacovenant. Israel 
lost the land through unfaithfulness—which 
is at bottom lack of faith. We shall lose the 
best uses of what God gives if we think of it 
as ours by right and not as part of God’s cov- 
enant blessing. 


Feb. 9. The God of Abraham.—Matt. 22: 

Christ leads on to a personal immortality. 
To his mind the life of Abraham was as real 
and individual as it had been in the tents 
under the oaks by Hebron. We might do 
well to think more frequently of that wider 
sphere of the immortals, to which we already 
belong, but which will first become real to us 
when we pass the gate of death and begin to 
use the faculties which we are preparing for 
ourselves in this present life. 


Feb. 10. Christ’s Self-Giving.—Gal. 1: 1-5. 

God’s love precedes ours. Christ’s self- 
giving anticipates the self-surrender to which 
wearecalled. God is our Father, irreversibly. 
Christ is our Brother forever more. But the 
beginning of his power to help was in the self- 
giving which culminated, for our sins, upon 
the cross. So must it be with us. ‘“‘ Except 
@ grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth alone.”’ 


Feb. 11. Not Another Gospel.—Gal. 1: 6-12. 

Note the assertion of the complete inde- 
pendence of Paul’s apostolate. His sole au- 
thority was Christ. If you deny this personal 
relation and revelation, you cannot explain 
Paul’s life. And for him this was fhe ex- 
clusive gospel. To have it was to have 
Christ. It is the good news of the grace of 
Christ—the personal relation by which men 
are to become Christlike in lifeand destiny. 
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The Revival Spirit in Other Denominations 


Undertakings Begun, Results Reached, the Promise for the Future 


System and Fruits among 
Presbyterians 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, D. D. 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States established in 1901 a special com- 
mittee cn evangelistic work, ‘‘ believing~ 
that it is the obligation of the Church as 
a missionary organization to carry the 
message of salvation to every creature,” 
and that as ‘‘part of the Forward Move- 
ment of the twentieth century evangel- 
istic services may be made, with the 
divine blessing, a powerful and effective 
feature, especially in our cities.” This 
committee was continued by the assem- 
blies of 1902, 1903 and 1904. The chair- 
man is Mr. John H. Converse, a ruling 
elder of the church and the head of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadel- 
phia. Associated with him there have 
been and are some of the leading pastors 
and laymen of the denomination. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., widely 
known as a devoted and successful evan- 
gelist, was elected corresponding secre- 
tary late in 1901, and has rendered splen- 
did service, not only to the Presbyterian 
but to other evangelical churches, for 
more than three years. The organization 
of the work has been thorough and sys- 
tematic. Auxiliary evangelistic commit- 
tees exist in every synod and in the great 
majority of the presbyteries. Confer- 
ences of ministers have been held in many 
places for quickening spiritual life and 
for the consideration of evangelistic 
needs and methods. Evangelists and sing- 
ers have been employed in considerable 
numbers. Decision days have been ap- 
pointed in Sabbath schools and churches. 
Co-operation has-been secured with the 
boards of home and foreign missions. 

The general committee is divided into 
sub.committees on finance, evangelists, 
conferences, literature, Sabbath schools 
and young people’s societies, co-operation 
with the boards of home and foreign 
missions and work among students. Cir- 
culars, pamphlets and books have been 
widely and to a large extent gratuitously 
distributed. The funds for the most part 
have been provided by generous laymen. 
During the present year the following 
have been the lines of special effort: 
Parents have been tirged to bring children 
to a personal confession of Christ; evan- 
gelistic work has been commended for 
Sabbath schools, young people's societies 
and colleges; the claims of the ministry 
have been pressed upon young men; ag- 
gressive evangelistic campaigns have 
been planned in numerous congrega- 
tions; individual work for individuals 
has been emphasized, and co.operation 
with other evangelical denominations has 
been earnestly sought. 

Evangelistic work has been carried on 
in Binghamton, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Denver, Col., under the special direction 
of Dr. Chapman, and a campaign on the 
Pacific coast will be soon begun. The 
office of the.committee, for three years 
in New York, is now located in Suite 607, 


Association Building, Chicago, Ill. The 
work has produced encouraging, and in 
some cases large results, It has kept the 
Presbyterian Church to the front in evan- 
gelism, and has filled it, as a denomina- 
tion, with the evangelistic spirit. There 
can be no question that the divine bless- 
ing, already received to a considerable 
extent, will be given in yet greater abun- 
dance in the days near at hand. 


The Currents of Evangelism in the 
Methodist Church 


BY D. A. GOODSELL 
Resident Bishop M. E. Church in New England 


The Methodist Episcopal Church seeks 
by its spirit and machinery to be a re- 
vival Church, and holds ministry faulty 
which does not produce converts in every 
month of the year, 

Of late years evangelistic labors do not 
appear to have been so abundant nor so 
fruitful as formerly. We have begun to 
hear of ministers and laymen who do not 
believe in revivals. We note also that 
such do not strengthen evangelizing 
movements in their churches by anxious 
and prayerful activity therefor. 

To stimulate and direct the growing 
desire of the Church for a widespread 
evangelizing movement, the last General 
Conference authorized a commission on 
Aggressive Evangelism. In appointing 
this the bishops have taken representa- 
tives from every section of the Church. 

Already we hear of blessed results. 
The publications of the commission, the 
personal labors of its members, its ef- 
fective leadership in Bishop Mallalieu, 
have greatly quickened the pastors and 
churches. We are hearing as in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., of a gracious and strong 
work with the greatest ethical results— 
saloons and theaters are less attractive 
than the religious services, and there is 
heartier co-operation and unity among 
the churches there than before. God 
has greatly blessed the labors of a young 
deaconess, Miss Bertha Sanford, who, a 
graduate of one of the first woman’s col- 
leges, seems to exert a most blessed in- 
fluence on all classes. We hear reports 
of similar successes from many sections, 

Here in New England my correspond- 
ence and visitation show not so large 
successes as in Schenectady, but larger 
prayer meetings, more conversions and 
deeper interest in many places than for 
years. The tendency about Boston has 
been to magnify the hindrances, These 
have come to the lips of the pastors first 
in speaking of their work. This is chang- 
ing. Mioisters are saying, ‘‘He that is 
for us is more than they who are against 
us.”’ The search after individual souls is 
more earnest here than fora long time. 
It antedates and leads up to the revival 
meetings instead of following them as 
hitherto. 

But the healthiest sign I note is that 
pastors are feeling more their own re- 
sponsibility for evangelistic work. Less 
and less are they looking to the profes- 
sional evangelist. To me this is the best 


prophecy I hear. While some are good 
and useful, it is much to be rid of the 
extravagances, the wrong teaching, the 
desperate arithmetic and the ‘‘ uncommon 
power of suction ”’ (financial) which char- 
acterize most. 


A Growing Interest among Baptists 


BY. REV. E. F. MERRIAM, D. D. 
Editor of The Watchman 


As the Baptists are democratic in their 
polity and each church is entirely inde- 
pendent of all others, their evangelistic 
work has hitherto been carried on in 
connection with the individual churches. 
However, at the meeting of the Winona 
Lake Assembly in 1903, the Baptists pres- 
ent appointed a committee of which Rev. 
R. S. MacArthur, D. D., of New York 
city was chairman, to issue an appeal to 
the Baptists of the United States to unite 
in a general evangelistic movement, 

In response to this appeal the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, with head- 
quarters in New York city, promptly 
established an evangelistic department, 
under the special superintendence of the 
field secretary, Rev. E. E. Chivers, D. D., 
and this is now co-operating with many 
organizations in various states in sus- 
taining evangelists for work among the 
churches. No general movement for 
the purpose of carrying on an evangel- 
istic campaign similar to that among the 
Presbyterians has as yet been started 
by Baptists; but a tentative advance in 
this direction was made at Northfield 
last summer, under the leadership of 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of Boston. At 
the Baptist missionary anniversaries to 
be held in St. Louis, Mo.. in May, an 
evangelistic session is arranged for by the 
Home Mission Society, and also an evan- 
gelistic day by the movement under Dr. 
Dixon. It is probable that these two in- 
terests will be consolidated, and perhaps 


result in a vigorous general evangelistic 


movement among Baptists. 

Meantime the usual evangelistic work 
continues in the churches, with a grow- 
ing interest among pastors, and a tendency 
to carry on themselves the evangelistic 
services in their churches with such as- 
sistance as may be rendered by neighbor- 
ing pastors. 


Universalists Thoroughly Aroused 


Not for many years has there been so 
eager a desire among the Universalist 
churches of this country for a spiritual 
quickening as that which exists today. 
Whatever shall come of it in definite re- 
sults, the fact that a spirit of yearning 
and expectancy prevails is significant. 
On the human side, the organ of the 
denomination, the Universalist .Leader, 
published in Boston ‘has been an instru- 
mental factor in summoning churches 
and ministers to a warmer religious life 
and a more definite attempt to reach out- 
siders. Its editor, Rev. F. A. Bisbee, 
D D., preached last summer a sermon 
entitled An Experiment in Pessimism, 
which was widely commented upon, inas- 
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much as he laid bare some of the flagrant 
evils in society, which also creep into the 
churches. He preached in this fashion 
not because he is a pessimist, but because 
he wanted to awaken his brethren. 

Since then the Leader has kept to the 
front the subject of a new awakening, 
and the response which it has met from 
its readers all over the country has been 
notable. The current issue is largely de- 
voted to the theme and contains articles 
from representative leaders of the church, 
including Dr. I. M. Atwood, the general 
superintendent, and a number of state 
superintendents. All emphasize a cam- 
paign of evangelism prompted by high 
motives, involving the use of only legiti- 
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mate means and laying stress upon posi- 
tive teaching, thoroughly rational and 
thoroughly evangelica). Future issues of 
the Leader will contain similar messages 
from pastors and leading laymen. 

Meanwhile, active efforts are being 
made in different localities. Last week 
a special conference was held in Syra- 
cuse, attended by fifty ministers from 
different parts of New York State, who 
conferred on ways of arousing and di- 
recting the religious feeling of their re. 
spective churches. This is the subject of 
conferences in other states, and definite 
plans are being made for special meet- 
ings and for co-operation between pas- 
tors and churches. 





Diversities of Operations 
How the Spirit Works Today 


By Rev. Enwarp A. GeorGE, ITHACA, N. Y. 


It is important to recognize that there is no 
stereotyped method of the Spirit’s operation. 
Many of us are in similar case with the Corin- 
thian Christians, who had been so impressed 
with the ecstatic ‘‘ speaking with tongues ”’ 
that they needed to be reminded by Paul of 
the many other ways in which the Spirit 
works. 

We have witnessed great assemblies stirred 
to the depths by some earnest, emotional 
speaker, a wave of spiritual interest sweeping 
over an entire community, many publicly de- 
claring their purpose to live a Christian life, 
prayer meetings thrilled with the testimony of 
jubilant converts. This isa blessed method of 
the Spirit’s operation; but to consider it the 
only one is to distrust resources which are 
infinite. We must not dictate the method of 
God’s dealing with men, nor think that his 
only method is the familiar one in which he 
may have dealt with us. There are ‘“‘ diver- 
sities of operations.” 

We should be observing others and study- 
ing our own hearts, to discover in what new 
ways God is seeking to influence men in 
our day. If the Spirit is not moving men in 
the sweeping “revival,” in what way is the 
Spirit moving men? It is to be noted that 
the founder of Northfield, who had witnessed 
the power of the revival as no other man of the 
past century, in his later years adapted his 
methods to other forms of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion. It is a great time to be alive, a trying, 
searching time, but not without exhilaration. 
Our God is marching on! We must not expect 
to settle down into any final state, mechanical, 
industrial, social or religious. ‘‘ The end is 
not yet.” There are greater things to come! 
We are not responsive to spiritual influences 
which moved our childhood; we may be thrilled 
by others, unknown to usthen. A part of the 
triumphal progress of the Spirit is through the 
stretch of our souls. We must be eager to 
greet those new methods of God’s influence 
which changed conditions invite. We must 
not insist that the Spirit shall continue to in- 
fluence men in any fixed way, but rather 
should ‘seek to discover in what ways the 
Spirit seems to be working. Some of these are 
apparent. 

The Spirit’s operation in these days for the 
most part is gradual. In the case of children 
less is made of sudden conversion and more of 
Christian nurture. Thereisa growth in grace. 
Jesus was ever illustrating the kingdom by 
growing things. Children who become Chris- 
tian through gentle training in home and Sun- 
day school are probably as thoroughly Chris- 
tianized as those to whom Christianity comes 
witha shock. There is such a thing as being 
Christianized. 

The gradualness of the Spirit’s operation 
is felt also in the case of the mature. If strik- 
ing conversions are decreasing, most Chris- 
tian cémmunities have an increasing num- 


ber of men and women who, through the ex- 
periences of life and reflection, are gradually 
coming to accept the Christian faith, and to 
enter into the Christian experience and service. 
Life teaches gradually what no evangelist can 
impress suddenly. In order to be born of the 
Spirit it is not necessary that the experience 
should be startling or distinct. The kingdom 
of God often comes to an individual “ not with 
observation.”’ 

The Spirit’s operation (and this change is 
closely connected with the other) is thoughtful 
rather than emotional. Not only in religion, 
but in all directions, we are acting less under 
the influence of feeling, more under the in- 
fluence of calm reflection. This isso in politics, 
for example. The mass meeting swayed with 
enthusiasm under the spell of the popular 
orator is declining. We have now “cam- 
paigns of education” a most wholesome kind. 
In politics and in religion enthusiasm and 
shouting are yielding to the quiet considera- 
tion of great principles. In both spheres it is 
doubtless an advance. We need not fear that 
it will be anything but a gain for Christianity 
when men devote to it calm, honest reflection. 
Men who cannot shout ‘‘ Hallelujah” are com- 
ing to accept “‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
When through the experiences of life one’s 
conviction of spiritual realities deepens he is 
enjoying a religious experience as truly as if 
he were overwhelmed by emotion. 

The Spirit’s operation in our day is social, 
and not individual only. In the old time in 
thinking of his relation to God the convert 
often forgot his relation to men. If today 
there is less ecstasy of soul toward God thereis 
certainly more practical energy of soul toward 
men. The Spirit is moving men to recognize 
and to perform their duties toward their fel- 
lows. To become a child of God is to become 
conscious anew of our brothers. The opera- 
tion of the Spirit is becoming more and more 
social. It inspires the rich to great gifts. It 
impresses every one with the fact that he is his 
brother’s keeper. 

The Spirit’s operation is becoming more 
vital and less technical. Technically pious 
phrases and acts are on the decline, and while 
there was much of sincerity in these, not a 
little miserable “‘twang’”’ and cant go with 
them. The Spirit is not moving men to testify 
in meetings to their inner experience so much 
as formerly; but if it moves men to testify by 
their lives, and t ) make all their speech kindly 
and Christian, it will be only a gain. The 
most Christian aets are not technically religious 
performances, but ordinary acts suffused with 
the Christian spirit. The life of the Spirit is 
not some extraordinary, technical thing; it is 
just full, rich, normal life—no more than this; 
as much as this. The divineness of Jesus en- 
abled him to live not a weird but a perfectly 
human life. There was nothing technical in 
Jesus’ own religion: it was all vital. 
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There are diversities of operations, indeed, 
but the same God working all in all. It is 
fcr us to welcome the new ways in which the 
Spirit seeks to move the lives of men, rather 
than to insist that God shall continue to move 
men in one way alone. The divine resource- 
fulness will never be inadequate. 

And it is not to be forgotten that under the 
old me'hods many were not reached. In 
thinking of the many with whom the revival 
was & guccess, we are not to ignore the many 
with whom it was a failure. There are those 
to whom the address to the feelings, emphasis 
on a technical religion and all the conventional 
methods made no appeal. This is now their 
day. The new methods of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion are more likely to reach them. If any 
regret the passing of ways of Christian influ- 
ence dear to them and hallowed by precious 
memories, in this thought they may find 
compensation. . 


The Opportunity of the North 
Shore, Chicago 


BY REV. BENJAMIN 8S. WINCHESTER, 
WINNETKA, IED 





Two events which have taken place since 
Jan. 1 emphasize the significance of the situ- 
ation in the North Shore churches. The first 
was the opening of the fine new building in 
Wilmette, which, probably because of the sim- 
ilarity in names, was accredited to Winnetka 
in a recent number of The Congregationalist. 
For some years the Wilmette church has felt 
its need of more adequate accommodations, 
but not until last January, under the persist- 
ent leadership of the present pastor, Rev. 
S. C. Haskin, did it decide definitely to build. 
It now has a fine structure of brick, modern 
in design and ample in proportions, erected at 
a cost of about $27,000. For the present the 
auditorium will be left unfinished; the rest of 
the building, however, with its spacious Sun- 
day school rooms, its gymnasium and aecom- 
modations for various forms of social service, 
will be occupied and set to immediate use. 
Opening services were held during the first 
week of the year, when neighboring pastors 
brought greetings and congratulations and 
made addresses upon some of the more im- 
portant phases of church responsibility. With 
the rapid growth of this beautiful suburb, 
this church should take on new life and ren- 
der valuable service. 

The second event referred to was the laying 
of the corner stone of the Winnetka church, 
Jan. 15. This church had decid«d to build 
under the pastorate of Rev. W. O. Wark, who, 
with some reluctance on account of this de- 
cision, accepted a call 2 year ago to Belling- 
ham, Wn. The Winnetka church held to its 
plan, however, and the work has gone steadily 
on. This building, like that at Wilmette, is 
to cost about $27,000, but, unlike that, will be 
of stone. Its location is central and sightly. 
While the building is simple in design, the 
effect will be pleasing, and it will harmonize 
well with itscharming surroundings. Special 
provision has been made for the Sunday school, 
which is graded and has been working out its 
own special courses for over two years. 

Despite the cold, which rendered it impos- 
sible to hold the exercises out-of-doors, great 
enthusiasm prevailed at the laying of the 
corner stone. A particularly gratifying fea- 
ture was the presence of Rev. and Mrs. Q. L. 
Dowd, the valued pastor and wife who faith- 
fully served this church fifteen years. Mr. 
Dowd preached in the morning and set the 
stone in place. The afternoon address by Dr. 
Gunsaulus was an able and eloqnent plea for 
an earnest and hearty response to th oppor- 
tunity before the suburban church. This op- 
portunity seems to be especially great for 
Winnetka, the only *“* Nonconformist ”’ church 
—as some whimsically call it—in the village. 
By a singular coincidence, the Episcopal 
Church is also engaged upon a fine new me- 
morial edifice, erected through the generosity 
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of a family sorely bereaved by the Iroquois 
disaster a year ago. 


THE EXODUS TO THE SUBURBS 


These new buildings in Wilmette and Win- 
netka, however, only indicate larger activity 
going on all along the North Shore. A vast 
exodus is taking place, from city to suburbs, 
and while the splendid churches nearer the 
center are being depleted, those in the re- 
moter sections are being rapidly built up. 
Evidence of this is seen all along the line, 
beginning with Lincoln Park Church, over 
which Dr. Beaton has been pastor now for 
a considerable time. Indeed, this church is 
almost on the edge of the exodus, though it 
completed some time ago the Sunday school 
portion of its building. Ravenswood, to which 
Dr. Penniman lately. came, seems to have taken 
a fresh start and is increasing rapidly in mem- 
bership. Lake View, a little to the west, and 
the North Shore church, to the east, are thriv- 
ing, energetic organizations, the latter, organ- 
ized through the efforts of the lamented Pro- 
fessor Curtiss, having recently erected a 
portion of its new edifice. This stands not 
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far from the Evanston Avenue Church, on 
the one hand, and the Rogers Park on the 
other. Evanston Avenue last year, after a 
heroic endeavor led by Dr. Williams, the 
Chicago correspondent of The Congregation- 
alist, succeeded in paying off a burdensome 
debt. Rogers Park, with its new pastor, Dr. 
Pound, isin the path of the city’s migration, 
and is planning to erect a new building. Dr. 
Loba-of Evanston First stands as a sort of 
unofficial bishop to the whole neighborhood of 
churches. He is always ready to serve them 
and they are glad to avail themselves of his 
experience and counsel. On the north, near 
the county line, is Glencoe, also beginning to 
feel the impulse of new life and growth. Its 
tasteful building has been recently renovated 
and painted. 


CO-OPERATION OF CITY AND SUBURB 


This rehearsal of material conditions is im- 
portant only as it indicates a great change 
which is quietly but rapidly taking place. It 
means that workers are being withdrawn 
from the center to supply the circumference. 
Most of those thus taking flight from the more 
constrained quarters in cities are young fam- 
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ilies who desire more healthful conditions 
under which to rear their children. The 
homes they leave give place to the inevitable 
boarding house, with its greatly increased 
population, more than ever in need of the 
church, which is less able than ever to meet 
the need. Some of these churches which have 
stood for a generation or more and have made 
noble records are now almost hopelessly fac- 
ing the situation which confronts them. If 
our ** denominational consciousness,” which 
seemed in evidence at Des Moines, could only 
bind together into a concrete entity this chain 
of vigorous young churches running out into 
the suburbs with the enfeebled veteran 
churches out of which this new life has 
come, it seems as if the efficiency of all the 
churches might be greatly increased. Why 
may not such a group of churches “‘get to- 
gether” for mutual support and common serv- 
ice, select representatives who shall be recog- 
nized by all, and outline a plan of co opera- 
tive action which shal] be vigorously pushed 
to completion? Surely this would seem to be 
in line with the modern movement toward 
federation, and without the slightest danger 
of sacrificing independence. 





Consulting State Editors: 


HE MAP of Pennsylvania resembles a 
locomotive, with the Mason and Dixon 
curved line as a firebox and Erie County as 
Clear the Track! 22 abbreviated smokestack. 
Our outline is suggestive. 
We are the Keystone State Congregational 
locomotive. Our flashing headlight gleams 
far along the twin rails of the path of progress, 
while the iron beak of our pilot tosses aside 
the obstacles that might otherwise delay this 
Black Diamond Express. Our sorest need 
just now is somebody to put on coal and help 
us keep up steam. Liberal shovelfuls of sug- 
gestions and dollars will materially aid our 
faithful engineers, who occupy the right side 
of the cab, with hand upon the throttle and 
eye upon the rail. 


The Seven Churches of Philadelphia 


It is not true that the favorite song of Philadel- 
phia is, ‘* As it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be.” The City of Brotherly Love is west 
of Laodicea. The tortoise was a little siow, but he 
arrived leagues ahead of the nimble hare. It is 
well to keep in mind this venerable fable when 
listening to antique jokes on the non-progressive 
character of Philadelphia’s inhabitants. 

Certainly the seven churches of our order are 
very much alive, and we have one minister whose 
record in some respects is unapproached by that of 
any other pastor reported in the Year-Book. He is 
Rev. F. E. Wieder of Snyder Avenue Church. Mr. 
Wieder last year made over 2,000 pastoral calls, 
bapized 111 children and 10 adults. He has bap- 
tized in the last four years nearly 500 people, most 
of them children. They do not believe in race sui- 
cide down on Snyder Avenue. He officiated at 26 
weddings, 96 funerals, and added 45 members, all 
but 14 on confession, making a total membership 
to date of 465. The Sunday school enrollment is 
over 700. This church built and dedicated, free of 
debt, a new building at a cost of $20,000 and, not 
content with that, recently installed a fine $1,400 
pipe organ. Snyder Avenue Church is but nine 
years old. 

Park Church, Rey. C. B. Adams, pastor, com- 
mands the community in which it is located, and its 
cosy chapel is taxed to its utmost to accommo- 
date the morning and evening congregations. This 
chureh has paid off the remaining $4,000 of a $11,- 
800 mortgage during the past year, and is looking 
forward to a complete edifice on its handsome lot, 
equipped with gymnasium, bowling alleys, reading- 
rooms, ete. This church reports the largest addi- 
tions of any of our churches during the year, 56—36 
on confession. In the nine years in which Mr. 
Adams has been pastor, 154 have been received by 
letter, of whom only five came from Congregational 
churches. 

Oar infant Congregational church is at Glenolden, 
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& growing suburb. It has just celebrated its first 
anniversary, and has made splendid progress in so 
short a time. The Sunday school has reached the 
150 mark. The church membership numbers some 
seventy. A lot has been purchased, and plans look- 
ing toward building in the near future are under 
contemplation. The work is thoroughly organized 
under the leadership of Rev. G. R. Lockwood. This 
church also has recently won out in a political fight 
and downed the local boss. Its members are the 
aggressive leaders in work for righteousness in the 
community. It is the right kind of a church and 
will be heard from in future. 

Kensington, Rev. N. N. Bormose, pastor, has had a 
splendid and prosperous year. A new and much- 
needed edifice was dedicated last October. This 
handsome stone structure with fine art windows, 
which seats about 700, with a Sunday school audi- 
torium seating 600, together cost $20,000. The 
church was organized June 20, 1895, with 22 mem- 
bers. Thirty-six members were received the past 
year. The average Sunday school attendance for 
the last two months has been 470. Located in the 
textile manufacturing district, it has a great op- 
portunity. It will have a Sunday school of nearly 
1,000 in the near future, and will be an effective 
agency for the kingdom in this crowded part of the 
city. No pastor has labored more tirelessly and 
with greater personal sacrifice than has Mr. Bor- 
mose. He deserves the success which has come to 
the Kensington work. 

Germantown, our first suburban church, has re- 
cently had a change of pastors, Rev. Ivor Evans 
having come from Lansford, Pa., Nov. 1. This 
church has an admirable plant and a large, well- 
organized Sunday school. During the past year it 
dedicated a fine new pipe organ, the gift of a lady 
member. 

Pilgrim, Rev. H. E. Meyers, has completed exten- 
sive repairs during the year at a cost of $2,500, and 
is now doing the most aggressive work of its his- 
tory. This church deserves much credit because it 
has been getting along on its own resources, with- 
out appealing for outside help. 

Central Church, the mother of them all, has com- 
pleted her fortieth year. Her three former pastors, 
Drs. Hawes, Danforth and Richards, are in active 
service and are frequently welcomed in Central’s 
pulpit. The church has lost many members by 
removal to the suburbs and is facing the problem 
of a down-town work. Steps have already been 
taken to create an endowment fund. This past 
summer the chapel was entirely remodeled and 
made into a modern plant, with parlors and rooms 
tor Bible classes and committee work. The finan- 
cial policy inaugurated at the beginning of the 
year has justified its wisdom. All bills are paid 
and there is no deficit, notwithstanding that the 
outlay has been larger than usual. <A vigorous 
young people’s organization has been formed on 
the basis of work. An attempt has been made at 
anthem singing by the congregation with notable 
success. On the whole, Central Church faces the 
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future with much courage, determined to organize 
her furces and develop resources to the utmost of 
her ability. The church is looking forward to the 
meeting of the Nationa] Council in 1907 and hopes 
to see the greatest gathering of Congregational 
forces since the day of Pentecost. 

The Congregational ministers, though few, have 
a regular weekly meeting. Recently the number _ 
has been augmented by the admission of Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren pastors of Phila- 
delphia and Camden. This has contributed to en- 
thusiasm and fellowship and has been a step toward 
closer union of the three denominations. 

Another important event has been the formation 
of a Congregational Club, which also includes pas- 
tors and representative members of the United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestant faiths. This 
was effected Jan. 10. The meeting was held in 
Central’s chapel, with an address by Dr. C. H. Pat- 
ton, new home secretary of the American Board, 
who, in a charming and suggestive way,.gaye his 
impression of the missionary outlook. It was fitting 
that the first president of the club should be the 
man whom Congregationalists in these parts de- 
light to honor, who has done so much to organize 
and develop Christian work in Philadelphia— 
William H. Wanamaker. 

With two new churches erected in 1904, two re- 
modeled, two pipe organs installed, one mortgage 
wiped out, one lot purchased, two ehurches con- 
templating building and an indefatigable superin- 
tendent like Dr. C. A. Jones, watching for new op- 
portunities, the new year should witness marked 
advance. oO. L. K. 


From the Home Missionary 
Superintendent 
MATERIAL PROSPECTS 


Omitting Philadelphia and vicinity, a glance over 
the state detects three pivotal points of interest: 
Pittsburg in the west, Titusville northwest and 
Scranton northeast. 

First Church, Pittsburg, having purchased a stra- 
tegical location just east of Schenley Park en- 
trance, has laid the corner stone of what promises 
to be one of the sightliest edifices in the Smoky 
City. When completed, in the near future, Dr. 
B. G. Newton and his energetic Congregational 
colony will soon set their seal on the East End in 
such continuous and increasing Pilgrim-Puritan 
service as will discover to Pittsburg the real virtue 
of Congregationalism. 

The Swedish Church, Titusville, in almost the 
center of Northwestern Association, is prospect- 
ing a new and commodious church building. This 
is made possible soon by the favor of the Church 
Building Society and the generosity of its con- 
stituency and Titusville friends. Pastor Johnson 
is straining every point to achieve what his parish 
has long needed. Such, too, are the prospeets of 
the Providence (Welsh) Church, Scranton, where 
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. Puritans delight in the same. 
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a frame building to cost between $12,000 and $15,- 
000 is fast assuming proportions. The basement 
is finished sufficiently for the holding of Sunday 
services. This church received a staggering blow 
in the decease of its pastor, Dr. Rees 8. Jones; but, 
so fraternal and generous are the Wyoming Valley 
Welsh ¢hurches, that through the gratuitous serv- 
ices of the various pastors the Sabbath convoca- 
tions have been maintained and it has been pos- 
sible to continue the salary to Mrs. Jones and 
her family all these months. 


THINGS ACTUALLY NEW 


In the days of the venerable Isaac Thomas, 
Horatio and Lindsay was a twin charge of great 
promise. Horatio had a church building, but 
Lindsay only a hall. Of late, mainly through the 
efforts and under direct charge of Lindsay’s young 
men, marshalled by Mr. James M. Williams, even 
while pastoriess, a lot has been purchased and an 
$1,800 edifice erected and dedicated. A liberal 
offering, with help from the Church Building So- 
ciety, will render the parish out of debt and ready 
for aggressive service as the First Congregational 
Church of Punxsutawney.. The neighboring choice 
parish of Ridgway has long dreamed of a commodi- 
ous chapel and Sunday school room. Now the 
dream has become verity. Rev. P. W. Sinks and 
his people, without outside help, have erected, dedi- 
cated and paid for a $15,000 chapel, which com- 
pletes thischurch plant. In it was held the annual 
roll call and banquet recently, when appreciation 
of the pastor was shown by the gift of $118. 

A little overa year ago Rev. A. F. Tornblom be- 
came pastor ofthe Swedish Congregational Church 
of Pittsburg: During recent busy months he, 
heartily seconded by his people, a goodly set of 
young men, has completed a fine edifice which was 
recently dedicated. With a little aid from the 
Building Society they will be practically out of debt. 
The most recent achievement is the completion of 
the Puritan plant at Scranton, Rev. Rees J. Rees, 
pastor. Its new chapel and Sunday school, costing 
over $2,600, was dedicated Jan. 15. The young 
This chureh will 
make a strenuous effort to pay for it without ap- 
plying to the Building Society. Pastor Rees’s 
growing work needed just such a building, which 
even now seems too small to accommodate all who 
wish to attend. This isa parish of young Cambrian- 
Americans, the hope of Pennsylvania Congrega- 
tionalism. 

LOOKING UP 

This bright feature of the year’s work is seven- 
fold. Fountain Springs, since the death of Mr. 
Griffiths, has been ministered to by appointees 
from the Methodist Conference of that locality 
until last spring, when a young man, Rev. H. J. 
Deiss, was sent there at the request of Christ 


mountaineer and summer visitor, each in a different 
way, to a growing and successful Congregational 
cause known as Hawley Memorial. 

Last, but by no means least in force, is the aus- 
picious addition to the clerical force in the state. 
Pennsylvania is stronger today by virtue of the 
ministers who have been added to our growing list 
of local pastors. Space forbids mentioning every 
name, but Dr. Frank Russell at Meadville, Dr. C. L. 
Kloss at Philadelphia Central, Rev. Messrs. L. H. 
Ruge at Alleghany, Newman Matthews at Kane, 
D. E. Burtoer at Williamsport and R. C. Drisko at 
Milroy mean much for our state. 


THE YEAR’S TREND 


It is distinctly marked with three phases. It is 
onward and upward toward added Pilgrim-Puritan 
life, united effort in localities, a deepening spiritu- 
ality and greater actual service along all lines 
toward betterment of men and advancement of 
the kingdom of God. So, if we read the Congre- 
gational barometer aright, our sister states will 
have an early opportunity to “watch us grow ’”’— 
numerically, financially and, with God’s favor, 
spiritually. OG. A. J. 
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Dyspepsia 
Is an indication that the 
stomach and other digestive 
organs are weak, tired or 
debilitated. it causes no 
end of aches and pains and 
is most common where peo- 
ple bolt their meals and 
hurry and worry as they do 

in this country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures dyspepsia—it has ‘‘a 
magic touch”’ in this disease. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures send 
for Book on ter 5 No. 5. 
Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Carved Chair 


A solid wood chair, to be comfortable, must be 


made from a very successful design. 


We have experimented a little along “these 


lines, and now offer the Carved 


shown as a thoroughly easy seat. 
frame of no little distinction, and its dignity 


will strongly commend it to many 


Our prices bring these Carved 
your easy reach. 


It must be ac 
curately shaped to the body of the sitter. 
solid chair in ten is sufficiently comfortable. 


Not _one 


Chair here 


It is a 


buyers. 


Chairs . within 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Church, as it is called, and soon that which d 
well-nigh dead was quickened. An aroused parish, 
@ renovated church edifice and other improvements 
caused all the neighborhood to come and see it and 
to stay by it. A‘ gym.” for the young men was made 
out of the unused basement. Now boys and men 
are one in an effort for manly Christian progress. 
As the cold weather was setting in and the pastor 
needed coal, each member of the Congregational 
<hureh provided himself with a scuttle of anthra- 
cite and, taking it to his rooms, favored their pastor 
with what they called a “ hod party.” 

Carbondale, at almost the extreme end of the 
Wyoming Valley on the north, began 1904 pastor- 
less and burdened with a debt of over $4,000, But, 
believing that “ the mother of all the Wyoming Val- 
ley Congregational churches” had a future before 
it as an English church, the officers and members 
banded themselves anew and, under the spur of 
Rev. J. C. Luke, tke new pastor, bave achieved 
wonders during the year. The Church Building So- 
ciety gave them a grant and a loan, and, with this 
timely help, the debt-burden has fled and sixteen 
members have been added. 

Kane, in the northwest, has had a blessing, too. 
The new pastor, Rev. Newman Matthews, has 
received twenty members and the entire borough 
has been quickened spiritually through the in- 
strumentality of union services led by Evan- 
gelist M. S. Rhees. Echoes from West Pittston 
speak of a “marvelous work” led by young Mr. 
Laird, their “student supply.”” The community 
has been aroused and the church receives fre- 
quent accessions. Pittsburg, Puritan, tells of_re- 
ligious awakening, in which numbers are inter- 
ested, * Monterey has been rejuvenated by the work 
of Rev. and Mrs. Dowding, who bound native 











individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 — 
where they are in use. Send for 
We offer a Trial Outfit free ta any church. 

|Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


AUSTIN-ORGAN-(©. 
vLDeR OF TURE CONN. c 

BD MELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 

“OF -A-SUPERIOR© QUALITY. 


CHURCH GLASS oscérarina CO. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
English Stained Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


STUDIOS AND § 28 WEST 3th STREET 
WORKSHOPS | NEW YORK 
[? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular bocks, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


























Churches adopting our 
Individual Communion Service 


wee 
- - ie, ot 
Ra AoW: ™ between now and Easter will 
<é w= => » have the advantage of our 
. Special Easter Offer. 
The Thomas Service is su- 
perior to any system on the market. Our circular tells 
why. rite at once for offer. Service can be used 
on trial before purchasin 
muaion Service Co., 










Address Thomas Com- 
ox 332, Lima, Ohio. 





Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 ited Street, Boston 


THE 


Pilgrim Hymnal 


THE BEST HYMN-BOOK 
FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


We would like to send a returnable 
copy to every pastor and music com- 
mittee of churches desiring new and 
satisfactory books. Write to 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York ” Chicago 












oe |k 


HURCH 
ARPETS vnc: 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 





JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ee WASMIRCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 







BOSTON. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CLARKE, CLEMENT G., Plainville, Ct., to First Ch., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

Couurns, GEO. B., Perry, Okl., to Holdenville, 
I. T. Accepts. 

Daviss, WM. C., Catasauqua, Pa., to Olyphant. 
Accepts. 


EVANS, JOHN and GWENDOLEN C., to Oak Hill, 
Mount Pleasant and Centerville, O., Mr. Evans 
to care for the Welsh and Mrs. Evans to take 
charge of English services. Accept, and are at 
work 


GREENLEE, CLYDE W., Pocatello, Ida., to New 
Plymouth. Accepts. 

HARRISON, HIRAM B., Watertown, 8S. D., to Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

HEALY, FRANKLIN D., Summit, Ida., to West 
Lake, Wn. Declines, 

KILBOURNE, WM., University of Chicago, to Spring 
Valley, Ill. Accepts. 

Linn, E. |, not E. H. Lincoln (Bapt.), to Weeden 
St. Ch , Pawtucket, R. I. Accepts. 

McDowELL, HENRY M., Burlington, Kan., to First 


Ch., Joplin, Mo. 
Mix, CLIFTON H., 


Accepts. 


Cliftondale, Mass., to First Ch., 


Lowell. 

RHODES, BERT J., Lakeview, Io., to Blairsburg. 
Accepts. 

Root, BeNnJ. F., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to 
Kansas City, Mo. Declines. 

Toomay, JOHN B., Carthage, Mo., to Fountain 


Park Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 
WHITHAM, FRANK E., Wallace, [o., 
Ida. Accepts, and has begun work 


Ordinations and Installations 

FitTcH, ALBERT P., i. Mt. Vernon Ch., Boston, 
Jan. 24. Sermon, Pres. C. C. Hall, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. J. H. Denison, Drs. Alex. McKenzie, 
A. H. Plumb, G. A. Gordon, Prof. E. C. Moore, 
D. D. 

SMITH, HENRY W., o. Lee, Mass., Jan. 23. 
mon, Rev. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. W. Curtis, E. 8. Porter, 
L. D. Bliss, Drs. G. W. Andrews and W. V. W. 
Davis. 


to Pocatello, 


Ser- 


Resignations 

CLARKE, CLEMENT G., Plainville, Ct. 

COLLINS, GEO. B., Perry, OKI. 

DAVIES, WM. C., Catasauqua, Pa., to take effect 
March 31, after nearly seven years’ service. 

DREW, FRANK L., Tempe, Ariz. 

GREENLEE, CLYDE W., Pocatello, Ida. 

HEALY, FRANKLIN D., Summit, Ida. 

HUMPHREY, Rop’t, Mattapoisett, 
nearly nine years’ service. 

MACK, CHAS. A., Hawley, Minn. 

NOYES, FxEv’K B., Chiltonville Ch., 
Mass., after eight years’ service. 

Ponp, Wo. C., Bethany Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
after 31 years’ service. 

RHODES, BERT J., Lakeview, Io. 

RICHARDSON, DAyip A., Hayward, 
effect March 10. 

TOoMAY, JOHN B., Carthage, Mo. 

WHITHAM, FRANK E., Wallace, Io. 


Dismissions 
C., Second Cb,, 


Stated Supplies 

DILL, ARTHUR C., lately of Niagara, N. Y., at 
Weiser, Ida., temporarily. 

MCLEOD, Tuos. B., pastor twenty-five years of 
Clinton Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., will supply 
First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., while it seeks a succes- 
sor to Dr. Patton. | 


Mass., after 


Plymouth, 


Wis., to take 


FELLOWEs, Epw. Derby, Ct. 


Closing Pastorates 

DANIELSON, Ct., Westfield, Rev. S. Sherburne 
Mathews. During his nearly six years’ service 
125 members have been received, only three 
communions having passed without accessions; 
$15,000 have been raised for a parish house, a 
young men’s club has been formed and the church 
freed from a $5,000 debt. The pastor has missed 
no Sunday service and but one prayer meeting, 
except when on leave of absence. He sails 
Feb. 18 for a three months’ tour, including 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Personals 

AVERY, Dea. Davip, East Charlemont, Mass., 
passed his 100th birthday Jan. 19, in the sunny 
homestead of his birth, where four children 
tenderly care for him. Many friends brought 
greetings and tokens of regard. The pastor, 
Dr. Whiting, and Secretary Emrich held a brief 
devotional service. Dea. Avery and his still 
active wife entertained the council which formed 
this church in 1845. He was its first clerk, filled 
in turn al] church offices, and ts still a worshiper. 

BACON, Prof. BENJ. W., has been granted leave 
of absence for next year, to become director of 
~ aga School of Oriental Research in Pales- 
tine. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN, has received a gift of $25 from 
Sturgis Memorial Ch., Port Huron, Mich., which 
increases his salary $100. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, pastor Franklin St. Cb., 
Somerville, Mass., who has been for several 








weeks at a sanitarium for treatment of a nervous 
trouble, has been able to resume a large part of 
his work. During his absence Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Sec. E. L. Tead and other brother ministers have 
supplied his pulpit. 


Increase of Salary 


Fox, PAUL, Second Ch., Marietta, O , $50. 


TRAVIS, LEE J., Harmar Ch., Marietta, 0 , $120. | 
Churches Organized 

GRANBY, CT., SWEDISH, rec. 12 Jan. | 
Dedications | 

GRAFTON, NEB, Rev. C.C. Hammond. House of | 
worship, Jan. 29. | 
MUSKOGEE, I. T., Rev. W. F. Bickford. Church | 


edifice, Dec. 15, with sermon by Rev. O. W. 
Rogers. Church received to fellowship by Rev. 
J. H. Parker. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 
CHICAGO, ILL., South, Rev. W. B. Thorp, made the 
Week of Prayer the occasion of a roll call, the 
names of 100 members being called each night. 
Previous notice having been mailed to them, the 
response was gratifying, many being present who 
are rarely seen at the midweek service and others, 
who could not attend, sending messages to be 


read. 
Bequests and Other Gifts 

BENNINGTON, N. H., Rev. W. T. Bartley. By will 
of the late Geo. E P. Dodge of Chicago, for- 
merly a resident of Bennington, the church will 
receive $1,000. 

LUDLOW, VT., Rev. R. W. Roundy. By will of Miss 
Madeline Billings, the chureh will receive $100 
and her piano for use in the vestry. 

PAWTUCKET, R. IL., Rev. F. J. Goodwin. Old 
Ladies’ Home, endowed. 

PRINCETON, MINN., Rev. J R. Henderson. Indi- 
vidual communion set, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Tarbox of Oneonta, N. Y. 


Clubs 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 20. Speaker, Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden; subject, Our Opportunity. 

NEW HAVEN, Cr., Jan. 23. Dr. Wallace Nutting, 
on The Coming World Alliance. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 16, 31st annual meeting. 
The new president, Mr. John 8S. Gould, outlined 
his purposes for the year. Discussion on How 
to Increase the Usefulness of the Club. 
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Shepard, Norwell Co. 


hink Twice 


Before buying odd lots of Shoes, 
misfits, imperfects, shopworn or 
not up to date. 


You Know 


Winter Street, through to Temple Place. 





The 





Faultless Fitting 


Comfortable and up to date in 


every particular. 


There is always a potent reason for 
selling at less than cost. It is the 
usual method for getting rid of the 


*’way backs. 


Not a single pair of old, 


undesirable shoes in our stock, but 
fresh, new shoes any time you want 
them for 


3.00 «3.50 








Clergymen’s Apparel 





AT THE SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 





SINGLE BREASTED SACK SUITS 
SINGLE BREASTED FROCK SUITS 
OVERCOATS ©. : ° ‘ . 
TROUSERS... . . : . 
SKELETON COATS > ° : 
CLERICAL VESTS . ; . 


popular and suitable fabrics. 
equal to custom work. 
the service of our patrons. 


on the etiquette as follows: 





We Allow a Discount to Ctergymen of © 
10 per cent. 


$20, $25, $30 


. - $32 

. - $15, $20, $25 
. - $5 to $8 

. . $6, $8, $10 

- «+ $4, $6 


Undressed Worsteds, Serges, Cheviots, Clay Diagonals, Drap d’ Ete, and all other 
We recommend our made-up productions as the highest class obtainable, fully 
Competent attendants, drilled especially in this department, are way at 


NOTE.—Ali garments manufactured by us bear our full name tne designation 








No Dealer 
Can teat 
Our F. actory 


4 

Our high grade carriages 
are made in our own fac- 
tory, and soid exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to $30 to the buyer. 
We warrant every vebicle 
_ 4 ust as Hs 9 pte ve ~ 
and pay freight 

both ways. og bey for cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan- 
tage of buying from factory. 


THE COLUMBUS canniaes AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





4 February 1905 











4 February 1905 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD ar Comsressonans | zon FOREIGN 
Reem House, Frank 
Wiggin, ‘treasurers John G. Hosier, "Publishing and 
nt. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomME sepson any! Sogtmes. 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations amt  subserip, 
tions and ail ¢ correspondence rela’ to estates ane 
annuities Soaks a addressed. Rev. 


D.D " Satan ndi Secre 
alae secre Py; Rev. B. 





“i 
By 
rohee: 


THE ceeeuea’s MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at 9 South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
eens 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office ce, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
meee or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING Socrmys. 
= building churches and phere fi harles 
ichards, , Secretary; Rev H. Cobb, a D. 


Reere ar Emeritus; Charles i Hi 1 
East : gana St. iritadt Charl ve Oe H. Taintor, 151 
ood, Congre- 

a aa Wikoff, 

Secre- 


N. Y. 
n St., Chicago, Il. ; Rev 
ee House, Boston, Mass; wow 

OA Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field 


pe GREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
rteen Chris’ 


8. Tead, Corre: 

Treasurer. Offices, 612 Perse Congre 
‘ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY {SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Soguary, tional H sane, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., "president, Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

and Treasurer. iia ate hae 
. which is m charge < of the 

Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionari fur. 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary | y litera. 
‘ture to newand 


ngregatioual House, Bos 


needy schools gratui| wg orat reduced 
cost. The tive expenses of this de at 
= lg ~~ de: ‘ed bY 8p appro ad from the = 


ary work. W. retary and 
bMS J. ae is Nev New England Superintendent for 
The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Maneger, and known in the trade as the Pilgri % 
blishes The end | Christian 
Piigrim series of Helps and Sunday school i 
rs, books for Ly 7 school and a. reading. 








schoo! He 9 
and sells the ee of ‘al other publishers as well as ite 
wh. Its is entirely Ls oa from that of the 
Missionary De ent to which, however, it makes 
ual appro tions. Orders for books and subserip- 
tions for cals from Ohio and on states east 
should 4 py to the B 88 Te 


usine r, J. H. 
bury Boston, and from the Inte: or and Western 
states i the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 










bade I ge RELIEF TURD. 
of the National Council o: 

of the United States”) 

ministers or bot widows. 
Fund and current use, 

be =o _ Bresident, 


ae r, Wise. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


TON Seaman FRIEND SOCIETY, corporated 
Rev, Alexander Weiensle, D._D.; 









ve., and 
206 


BostTo: 
1828. Freaident 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould Corresponding Sec , Rev. 
< ba i thoy Room 601 So nal 


2) 
ne 
Aa 
Ai 
5 


tional gious, We devo 
pe 
and su 
Beque: 
man’s Friend Society. Cont 
and individuals solic ‘ted. 


e Bos Sea. 
~ AE from churches 


Massachusetts and Boston 


uae i pmscnvenrse ] egy MISSIONARY SOcIETY, 

Neg he gen use, Rev. F. E. ch, D. D., 
Sota: Joshua toit it, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 

ed by the Massachusetts General Re nye 

tion, offers its services to churches desi 


tors 01 
pulpit suppit lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. gm 6g Lon ° 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, , Mass. Be 
poy ag og Wg Rs 
or 
F. E. Emrich » }i-+- aes 
THE bo age: eae wg Union of Boston 


elical Con, tional 
Churches and Sun rt of Eva ston and its suburbs 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H 


Flint. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co! 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s Home aston aay ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 © tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, an, Home Secretary. 

ont ees erent bag mth, ere of Bos. 


ay 1 Co Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, io Gree Scaxilie le Bt Ro Roxbury. 
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Congregational. Ministers De- 
ceased in 1904 





AGE 
Alvord, Angeetn Springfield, Mass., July 6, 69 
- armsby Lauren, Council Grove , Kan. Mar. 2, 87 
Bailey. Neison G., South Ki liogly,Ct, Mar. 9) 72 
Bailey, Orange C * Spring eld, Mass , Feb. 11, 42 
tes uel L., es Vt, ar. 29, 72 
Rl _ Francis G., Albuquerque,N.M., Mar. 28, 39 
Bryant, Albert, Scituate, Mass., Sept. 20, 
Burkett, sc Lincoln, Cal’, Feb. 3, 
—_— as H. , Tucson, Ariz., May 7, 94 
Cc Goltie™ b lam 0 thn. Bar Wi Ape 28) 30 
ollie ren 3 Bay, Wis. uly 
Cook, Elish: a W., Brooklyn, N. Y.,_ Jan. 3, 
Goruiey, Rebar’, Lawrence, Kan. July 12, 75 
Crawford, Charles D , Meadville, Pa , ay 7, 
> Curtiss, Samuel L, Chi icago, Ill. es 22, 
Dickinson, H. A., untington, Mass., 14, 71 


J 
Dodge, Jobn Webster, Newburyport, "Mass. Jose 17, 68 
Dresser, — Lawrence, Kan "Feb: 5 91 





Eaton, Jo: .R,Re diands, Cal., April 30; 90 
Fairfield, . mund B., Oberlin, O., Nov. 17, 83 
Frink, Lemuel! T. , Jackson, Mich May 8 77 
Garman, John N North Orange, Mass , J ne 14, 93 
Grout, Samuel N , Fran<lin, eb., April 20, 86 
Haley, Fravk, Milton ° r 28; 69 
Herrick, samuel E., Boston, Mass. i Dec. #4, 64 
Hobbs, William A , ‘Traer, Io. April 20, 
Hooker. eewess t Marshfield, Mass., Nov. 29, 70 
Horr. Elijah, Malden, Mas Feb. 14, 63 
Houghton Paw: Oo Malden,” Mass., Dec. 10, 
Hunt, W. L, Olivet, Mich., Jan. 13, 83 
eS A., ortland, Ore., cont 24, 92 
Jones, Henry Claremont, “a Feb. 14, 74 
Jones, Jesse H.. Halifax, 3 Aprih19, 68 
Jones, R. 8., Scranto Aug. 22, 62 
Jones, Timothy, Springmater Wis., May 11, 70 
Joysiin, William } terkeley, Mass., Oct. 23, 71 
Keep, Robert P., Farmington, Ut. June 3, 60 
Kim +g @ P., Pasadena, Cal., March 2, 77 
Ladd, H win , Uleveland, O., Feb. 12, 55 
Leavitt, Wi liam, Seward, Neb. Oct. 12, 75 
ley, Moses M., Belvidere, Il., April 12, 89 
Loring, Herbert A., Louisville Ky., Jan. 18, 55 
See a liam A., Pierre, Jan. 18, 56 
arvin, Sylvanus P., Woodbridge, Ct., Nov. 24, 82 
Pa Samuel V., beta Mass., Feb. 28, 69 
Meredith, Richard, Brooklyn, N. ¥., July 5, 





Miner, Samuel C.. Ridgwa June 26, 89 


e, Oakland way ito. 


Mooar, Geo: Jan 17, 74 
Palmer, Edwin jan, Winchester, Mass., Sept. 2, 71 
Rackliffe, Almon 3., Hudso n, Mass. "Sept. 7; 49 
Rankin, Jeremiah E., Cleveland. 0. Nov. 28, 77 
“Rich, Alonzo B., Kast Orange, N. J., Jan. 2° 89 
Robinson Henry ¢ » Newcastle, Me. os Jan. 5, 72 
Rowland, Lyman 8., Lee, Mass Oct. 8 
Selden, Edward G Saratoga, N. Y., June 2, 57 
Shepherd Mamuclsigquonets lo” Apri Su, B8 
ephe ue noke 0., 
- , Medford, Mass., May 2, 


Sherman, Bar rker 








Beene illiam T., * Wellesley Mass., Sept. 25, 85 
h. Ezra N.. N North Falmouth, Mass., Jan. 14, 63 
ith? John N. P., St. Paul, Minn., July 11, 46 
mith, Moves Chicago, Hl. Nov. 30, 74 
myth, Eg bert C. , Andover, M April 12) 75 
trong, Delo 0s A.,'8. Manchester, er, ct., 
tron, * Jacob H., Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 29, 75 
Palbot, Henry L., Durham, 'N. H, April 30, 68 
Thurston, J. wrenee, (laremont, Cal., im 10, 30 
‘Tucker. George I. uind: yt 4 
Tunneli, Robert M. vosas ( ity, Mo., Nov. 29, 74 
Tu padierht John, Benning’ m, Vt Sept. 16, 
Underhill, Mee i s vaihderbit, Mich., Jan. 20; 62 
han, at 83 
be ams, Tendtunn Ueemantes Mar. 17, 57 
W d, George a ‘ton, Mt. any Pa., Sept. 22, 76 
Willard, N., Chi June 24, 
Willcox, William Maiden, apy Dee, 15, 83 
Willcox, William fi. Ma Sept. 17, 84 





Seventy-seven pmesand a i, average age of 
sixty-six, 74.3, against ninety-three ministers averag- 
ing 65.3 last year. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $45.00 
ROWE ic GRA. BTA eS 8.00 
Be Wrietd. NOOGMOR Ss 5 ivvacisivecncesicgueds 6.00 
BNO, WAR inc ne sbi sinic dv antcciccsonese 500 
Julia P. Brown, Brookline.................... 2.00 
Miss H. S. Cousens, Newton Center.......... 2.00 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Whitinsville............... 2.00 
L. P. Bvame, Bowers MO. «605i. knee cvcdesegnes 1.00 








OoNNROTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


H ARTF 0 A Training School for the Chris- 


tian Ministry. Open to College 

poy = —g nominations 
Specielistien in each 
mt. Courses in Missions an and 


Rell ious Peda 
Sept 27, 1905. “Kaan ress Orne DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 91, 1904. 





For catal , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
i , courses of study, lectureships, and special 
‘acilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


AGENCIES. 
Be Ave., N. ¥.; 
Francisco; 


O. Fisk & Co. 





of hae ae Bee 3 he te og 
m Pl., Bosto 


Wash KE. a mica, 0; tnedapetie 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 










The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
The Camb 


Advantages of Greater Boston neers the ree backs of city life. 
The pupil, not the class, the u Resident Pupils, $1, 
& 








. uest 
croft, Prinel 
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Deficient Children 


Wonderfisl Improvement Mentally Deficient 
and Backward Children Make When 
Scientifically Trained. 


The best thing that can be done for men- 
tally deficient and backward children is to 
place them in a good training school, and the 
younger they enter, the better. The famous 
Bancroft-Cox Training School, Haddonfield, 
N. J., accepts them as young as four years 
of age. 

Most people think that all that can be done 
is to make such children physically comfort- 
able. Thatis only the beginning. These chil- 
dren are capable of learning toa greater de- 
gree than is popularly supposed. Astonishing 
improvement is made under scientific training. 
Sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell are the av- 
enues to the brain. Among the mentally de- ~ 
ficient one or more of these may be blocked, 
so to speak. Then information must be con- 
veyed in other ways. Devoted, earnest, faith- 
ful teachers find the way, and, considering 
the slender basis there is to work on, the re- 
sults they achieve are wonderful. 

Every one charged with the care of such a 
child should visit one of these training schools 
if possible, or, if that cannot be done, write 
to the principal for information of the work. 
Such children are better off there than they 
could be in the most luxurious homes. 

Miss Margaret Bancroft, founder and prin- 
cipal of the school at Haddonfield, N. J., has 
spent more than twenty years caring for and 
training this class of children. She was a 
school teacher before that, and her sympathy 
was so strengly enlisted for a couple of so- 
called dull or backward children in her class 
that the idea of doing something for all such 
children appealed to her. Many of them only 
need a little extra coaching for a year or two. 

With indomitable pluck, she has carried out 
her idea of giving these children the best 
training by the most scientific methods and 
amid surroundings conducive to comfort, hap- 
piness and progress. Throughout the school 
the atmosphere of loving interest is religiously 
maintained. To put it tersely, a mental cli- 
mate in which such children can live is thus 
secured. It is just a school where carefree, 
happy children are learning their lessons ex- 
actly as all other pupils do. Conventions of 
medical men, brain specialists, physical cul- 
turists and educators show the deepest inter- 
est in the novelty, effectiveness and success of 
her methods, and often ask her for an account 
of her work. 

The school is small. Onl Swenty Som or 
thirty resident pupils are en. h child 
receives all the care and training that it needs. 
Individual attention is the secret of Miss Ban- 
croft’s surprising success. There’s no other 
school like it in the country. Bes des the 
usual English branches, the course embraces 
manual training, haar ties wood work, sewing, 
waned needlework, free. d drawing, pain 

ng, music, dancing, nastics, a and 
saive, and the regular kindergarten work. 
Eighteen acres of ground afford ample op- 
rtunity for outdoor games and exercise. 
Pittle tri are to Philadelphia are undertaken 
when advisable. Some time is spent at the 
seashore in summer. The staff of teachers 
Miss Bancroft has gathered around her is com- 
posed of Phrae Bepooe - specially pep and 
educated for the work and An 
native refinement, the strong natural sympa 
thy, the tact to win and the power to hold 
puvil’s interest, which mark the true oe 

a, eg Ag F le prefer or are 
compeljed to ldren at home, 
Miss croft = oe stablished a Home pada + 
spondence Course. Paren 
teachers who have backw pupils, so re 
write to her asking for advice fo that she has 
decided to undertake such work ina whe 
atic way for a limited number. She studi 
each case and vee for it ingiieehy, k 
ing in touch with r teacher all 
time. The service invaluable to them, and 
she aims to make the cost as small as possible. 

to Miss Meso 


ressed - 
of the Bancroft-Co = 
School, H field, N. J., for particulars 
the work for resident pupils 0 i 
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Style No. 532. Price $1.50. 


Stand at Ease 


The woman who is standiny three- 
quarters of her time, whether in the 
home or in the store, carties herself 
easily and comfortably by wearing a 


FERRIS 
Sx: WAIST 


a beautiful garment, which, unlike 
the corset, braces the back without 
violence, outlines the form without 
distortion, and improves the ap- 
pearance without physical injury. 
Made in various styles for women 
and children. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Be sure ‘FERRIS GOOD 
SENSE”’ is sewed in red on each 
waist. Write for Ferris Book, free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 





ONE HUNDRED 


of a letter, gia 
music, dra wing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 
*. Lawton Simplex Printer. 
No washing. No wetting p< nper. 
Send for circulars and s ~ eyanes 
f work. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Sa tatters 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 88288 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 














LYMYER i Sain 


ban _ ey OUR TT 


Fry: Cincinaatl Fei Foundry Co., Cincinnati, o. 


BELLS. 


} ene | and School Be! 
The C.8, BELL co. “WI Fea oO 





D PEALS OF 


BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY 


qhe iF W. VANDUZEN CO 
Established 1837. BUCKEYE BELL FDY 
CATALOG FRER CINCINNATI, O. 


S FOR GHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
CHIMES AN 





CHURCH BELLS ana'Peat 


and PEALS 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 





Christian News from Everywhere . 


Richard Pearson, United States Minister to 
Persia, has been cleared of charges filed 
against him one year ago by missionaries, who 
said that he was addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cants and that he did not attend to his duties. 


Philadelphia’s Law and Order League has 
begun a determined effort to stop the traffic 
in girls and women, known as the ‘‘ white 
slave trade,’”’ in that city. With the assist- 
ance of the Ledger it is making public the 
names of owners of property who wittingly 
or unwittingly aid in the traffic by renting 
houses to the villains who carry on the traffic 
in flesh. As might be expected, the politi- 
cians of the city are interfering with the 
league in its work. Such complete demorali- 
zation in the city’s schools has been wrought 
by politics that fifty-six principals recently 
drew up an open letter to the public, reciting 
conditions that were intolerable and petition- 
ing for redress. In answer to their appeal 
and from pressure of press and public senti- 
ment, the Board of Education has just ap- 
pointed five distinguished citizens to draw up 
a plan of relief. The gentleman who heads 
this list is Major William H. Lambert, treas- 
urer of Central Congregational Church, phi- 
lanthropist and citizen of rote. The Super- 
intendent of Police in Alleghany, Pa., is out 
on bail under charges of collusion with keep- 
ers of disorderly houses. 


A contributor to The Church Militant de- 
scribes the efforts he made to establish a 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday service in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., last summer. Evidently 
that resort has many visiting Episcopalians 
who may be counted on to aid; but the con- 
tributor goes on to assert that “the Cape Cod 
native is not adverse to the Church. Heisa 
splendid personality to convince and an admi- 
rable advocate of any system he champions. 

. They love Puritan associations for their 
history, but they have outlived its (sic) 
teachings.’’ It is this form of activity at 
the summer resorts of the country which 
non-Episcopalians might just as well begin 
to understand is going on year after year, 
and which is aiding in the more rapid growth 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church than any 
other hereabouts. What with better organi- 
zation of its city churches and its more vigor- 
ous assault on strategic centers of summer 
recreation, the Episcopal Church stands to 
gain steadily, unless our churches of the In- 
dependent order awake to the breakdown 
of the ‘‘one-man ministry’’ theory and the 
folly of our sitting still and expecting that 
adherents will come to us simply because 
we have an historic past and because we 
are descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pieri Hall, _ 6. 
Preparatory meeting for prayer at 10.00 a. At 
10.30 conference on ~~), =e "Speakers, William 
Shaw, Drs. F. E. Clark and 


a gh EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Feb. 
14- 


STATE CONGREGATIONAL Mase MEETING, Providence, 
Beneficent Church, Feb. 2 peaker, Dr. Washi ne 
Gladden, on Ceosbeqatian Churches and the 
E vangelism. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF jerserone, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. 

SATURDAY potted BIBLE CLass, Park Race 
teacher pooay Saturday, 2.30 p.m. Leader, Rev. W. T. 

cElv 











Deaths 
The je for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional ten cents nti 
- mee c a conte, 08 ing Seas to a line. The 


AMES— Ip Snetar, Mass., Jen 3, Deacon Jemes. HL. 
Ames, for twenty-six years a prominent member and 
helper in the Spencer church, 

HAWKS-In Hartford, Ot., Jan. 22, William ©. Hawks, 
assistant librarian in’ Hartford Theological Seminary, 
aged 43 yrs. 

LEWIS—In Ashland, pe] Jan. 3, Deacon Lothrop 
Lincoln Lewis, aged 59 yrs 

SMITH—In Medford, Mass., Jan. 24, Clara Anee, widow 
of the late Rev. Charles Baker Smith, aged 85 yrs., 
11 mos., 23 dys. 

TAFT—In Eastlake, Fia., Chandler Taft of § ry 
Mass., aged 87 yrs. He was a subscriber of The Con- 
cregationalist for seventy years. 


4 February 1905 
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our free 
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Evchscholtzia, Nasturtium, Pea- 
cock Poppy, Giant Blue Corn Flower, 
and Asters, with a catalog value of over $1 *. 
to introduce Salzer’s Free 
lower Seeds, absolutely the finest on 4 


850 and this notice, and we will add to the above 
10 packages, one American Beanty Oxcite (see 
above cut), catalog price 1c. gian 
— is the floral wonder of 1 If alone it 
its 150 each, or 3 for 25e. 


For $1.00 Postpaid 
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justrated with paintings from nature, 
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are known by what they have 
grown. For half a century they 
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by all dealers. 1905 Seed An- 
nual free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 12-18. Christ a Servant—and 
We Are Servants. Phil. 2:, 3-11. 

It always interests us to note resemblances 
between persons. That is what we ought to 
look for chiefly in the Christian. Indeed, the 
secret of a successful Christian life lies in 
achieving this resemblance to Jesus Christ. 
All other tests, like conformity to creeds and 
the pattern set by others, are of less impor- 
tance. Hugh Price Hughes used to say of one 
of his deacons that he was a very good man, 
but somehow he did not remind him of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





It is on this plane of service that we can 
be most like Jesus. We cannot begin to teach 
others as he did. Into the saving aspects of 
his work for men we shrink from venturing. 
We cannot be their high priest as he was or 
claim as he did lordship over them. But we 
can follow him out into the highways and 
byways, and if it benothing more than “‘ help- 
ing lame dogs over stiles,” as Charles Kings- 
ley put it, we can do that. Nothing was quite 
so constantly characteristic of Christ as his 
utter giving of himself to his brethren. The 
world has come to see that side of his mission. 
It says of a given deed, ‘‘that was heroic,’’ 
‘that was sacrificial,’ but whenever it wants 
to say the best thing possible of a deed or of 
aman it employs the one comprehensive, far- 
reaching adjective—‘“‘ Christlike.”’ 


There would be no industrial problem if all 
partners to it look upon themselves first of 
all as servants of Christ. Presidents and gov- 
ernors would not have to intervene with the 
hope of putting an end to prolonged and pain- 
ful strife. There is no other solvent for labor 
difficulties. Arbitration courts, profit sharing 
experiments, legislation, may be important 
adjuncts, but as Frances Willard said, only 
the Golden Rule of Christ will bring the 
Golden Age of Man. 








Those who do the hard routine work of the 
world in factories, shops, mines, offices and 
homes, must feel the comradeship of Christ 
in their drudgery. If they are wondering 
constantly how soon the whistle will blow, 
how they can secure shorter hours and better 
pay, how they can evade their tasks without 
being discovered, they have no partnership 
with Christ in service; but if they are eager 
to be faithful, punctual, efficient, cheerful, 
then no preacher to thousands, no missionary 
to a dark continent, can claim to be more 
truly the Master’s servant. 


Millionaires, captains of industry, organ- 
izers of great businesses, railway presidents, 
all are, or ought to be, servants of Christ. 
That is why they have been intrusted 
with large responsibilities and opportunities. 
What! Must these men so high up think 
chiefly of how they can relieve the need and 
woe of the world? Certainly. None has so 
exalted a station as Jesus had when he 
started on his errand to this earth. None 
has ever emptied himself of so many personal 
privileges in order to lift up others. 





Yes, greatness is for service and greatness 
comes through service. We delude ourselves 
by thinking that the world will honor and 
admire us if we lay up a fortune or score a 
great professional success—vain hope. The 
funerals attended by the most sincere mourn- 
ers are those of men who, whether they had 
wealth and station or not, gave themselves 
to others. The monuments that are reared, 
the memorial funds which are started are al- 
ways in honor of those who, like Jesus, came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


What practical instances of lowly service | 


by Jesus and his disciples can he cited? 
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Have we any right to use the term, “ serving 
classes,” as characterizing a certain set of 
persons? 

Are there grades of service in the kingdom, 
or was Browning right when he said, “ All 
service ranks the same with God’’? 





Biographical 


PROF. HORACE 8. LYMAN 


Professor Lyman, who recently died at his resi- 
dence in Astoria, was prominent in educational and 
literary circles in Oregon. For the past eight years 
he has been superintendent of education in Clatsop 
County, Ore.; he was in charge of Oregon’s educa- 
tional and historical exhibit at the St. Louis Fair 
and was to have held a similar position at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition next year. His principal liter- 
ary work was a four-volume history of Oregon, pub- 
lished about two years ago. 





ANlay Bronchial Irritation and 
effectively relieve Coughs and 
Throat Troubles. 
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HAVE YOU TASTED IT? 
CHOCOLAT, 
Ry A ial 


NuT GHOCOLATE 


EACH CAKE 
IN A TIN BOX. 






Sold by all first class 
Y Grocers & Druggists. 
If not handled by yours- 
will deliver free upon 
receipt of price 15* per cake. 
Cocoa & Chocolate Works~ 








18th. St. & Irving Place. NewYork City. 
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Outsells All Others 
Outwears All Others 
Outlives All Others 


Remington Typewriter Company 
NEW YORK and Everywhere. 
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“| JAMAICA } 
Cork a 


An Ideal Vacation 


The perfect climate and 
wonderful natural attractions 
of Jamaica offer a most tempt- 
ing and easy escape from the 
discomforts of a Northern 
Winter. 

For a vacation of restful 
enjoyment there is no spot 
that quite equals “The Gem 
of the West Indies.” 

The four days’ sea-trip is 
made on new vessels that 
afford the traveler every com- 
fort and luxury. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY’S 


Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail 
Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Schley 
Admiral Sampson Admiral Farragut 
Sail weekly from Boston and Phila- 
delphia. “New American built 
Steamshi BUCKMAN and 
WATSON weekly from Baltimore. 
Round Trip { Including ) One Way 
Meal d 

S75 | Meta 840 
Weekly sailings from New Orleans 
to Colon, Republic of Panama, 
Limon, Costa Rica, and ports in 
Central and South America. 





‘* A Happy Month in Jamaica” 

is the dele of a beautiful book 
we will send you free of cost, to- 

gether with our monthly paper, 
* The Golden Carribbean.” 











United Fruit Company, 


Long Wharf, Boston. 
6 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
Hughes & Henry Sts., Baltimore. 
$21 Charles St., New Orleans. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thomas Cook & Son. ’ 
New York and principal cities. 














Select long tours. Small par- 
EUROPE ties. Choice of routes. Personal $250 
escort. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 


Cr’ EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted suc- 











[Peas cess. Comfort and leisure. Thorough 
sightseeing under expert guidance. 
Limited parties. All arrangements first class. 


Special tours arranged for small private parties, 
Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Palis, N. Y. 





The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to win favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pamer oe of it: “It is by far the most perfect 

ing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, “The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Sliversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factorics - Taunton, Mass. 
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Some Fruits of the Welsh 


. 
Revival 
FROM LETTERS TO THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


Our prayer meetings are characterized by 
intensity of feeling. Our street language has, 
to a great extent, lost its coarseness and pro- | 
fanity. Our street-corner groups seem to 
have been dispersed. Drunkenness is greatly 
on the decrease. Preaching has to give way | 
to praise and prayer. Many pray publicly | 
who never did so before. 





The effect on the church is remarkable. 
Men and women who until now never took 
any public part in the services of the church 
are now very earnest at it. Religion comes | 
to them more of a reality than before, and 
every one has turned out to be a missioner. 





The homes of hundreds of people have been 
transformed from drunken ones to Christian 
homes. 





It has been the means of clearing hundreds 
of pounds of old debts, when the shopkeepers 
had long given up the hope of ever receiving 
a penny of them. One grocer in the Garw 
Valley received £40 of such debt last week, 
and I could mention scores of other instances. 





We have seen gamblers, atheists, drunkards 
and prize fighters on their knees before the 
throne of grace, asking God to forgive them 
and regenerate them by the power of his 
divine Spirit. 





The theaters are empty, and the temples 
of the Lord are overcrowded. Colliers keep 
prayer meetings underground in many pits. 
The altar has been re-established in hundreds 
of homes. 





Bible study is a prominent result of the 
awakening. Previously the young people 
were given wholly to reading novels, and the 
older people confined themselves to the news- 
papers, but now, thank God, it is all Bible. 





Forecasting the Revival 
SALVATION OF MEN THE PURPOSE 
(Christian Leader, Universalist) 


We hope that there may be on the part of 
our ministers and people the most hearty co- 
operation in this coming religious awakening; 
that everything that can be done to prepare 
the way and to assist in the actual work shall 
be done with the utmost heartiness. There 
will be instances, no doubt, when methods 
and manner may not be quite agreeable, but 
the time for friction has passed; we have a 
common purpose in view, the salvation of 
men and women from sin into righteousness, 
and we want to encourage every activity 
which aids in the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. We have fought against abnormal 
evangelism in the past, as we should, and 
fought well, but now it is ours to enter upon 
the side of normal evangelism and do all we 
ean to foster and further its interests. 





I cared not where or how I lived, or 
what hardships I went through if I could 
gain souls to Christ. While Iwas asleep 
I dreamed of these things; when I was 
awake the first thing I thought of was 
this great work. All my desire was for 
the conversion of ‘souls and all my hope 
was in God.—DAVID BRAINERD. 


4 February 1905 





New York Spring Styles 


OUR NEW SPRING CATALOGUE inate: 


mailed 
free on request. Every lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost should have a copy of this 
beautiful fashion book, together with a line of 
samples of the materials from which we make our 

arments. Our catalogue illustrates 158 of the latest 
New York styles in Tailor-Made Suits, Silk Costumes, 
mShirt-Waist Suits, Jackets, Skirts and Rain Coats, 
and we carry a stock of over 500 materials from 
which you may select. 


We carry no ready-made garments, but 
make everything fo order. 

Our garments made to order cost less 
than other houses ask for ready-mades, 


Tailor-Made 
Suits. 


This illustration re 
resents only one of 69 
styles of tailor-made 
suits which we show 
in our new Spring Cat- 
; | alogue. We have over 

300 materials suitable 
for these costumes. 
All of our garments 
are made especially to 
order according to in- 
dividual measure- 
ments of the customer. 























We make handsome 
man-tailored suits 
from 


$7.50 to $2 5. 


Also beautiful silk 
costumes never before 
shown, 


$15 to $25. 














Shirt-Waist 
Suits. 


Nolady’s wardrobe 
is complete without 
at least one shirt- 
waist suit. We show 
30 beautiful styles of 
these garments in 
our catalogue, amd 
will make them to 
your order of taffeta 
silk, pongees, mo- 
hair, brilliantine, 
lansdowne, silk-wai p 
Henrietta, ete. The 
prices range from $7 
to $20 for mohair, 
brilliantine, lans- 
downe, etc., and $12 
to $25 for silk shirt- 
waist suits. 

We do not carry 
Wash Goods. 


Rain Coats - - - - $9.75to $18 
Separate Skirts - - $3.50 to $12 
Jackets - - - - - $5.75to $15 
Taffeta and Pongee Coats, $10 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any 
part of the United States. We guar- 
antee to fit you—if we fail to do so, 
we promptly refund your money. 
to any part of U. S. 


E SEND FRE our anew Spring 


Fashion Catalogue showing the latest New 
York styles, a large assortment of samples 
of the newest materials, and complete di- 
rections for taking measurements cor- 
rectly. Mention whether you wish samples 
for a tailor-made suit, a shirt-waist suit, 
skirt, jacket or rain coat. Write today. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


- 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 









































Mail Orders Established No Agents or 
Only. 197 Fears. Branches. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 
aving elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 





ORIENTAL 











reached via steamers of the 


Cities in China, Japan, Philippines, 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S. S. Co., Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 





INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Let Conservative and Liberal 
Work Together 


BY REV. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 


The question was lately asked in The Con- 
gregationalist, ‘‘ What is our attitude to be 
toward churches called non-evangelical which 
sincerely wish to labor in the movement for 
spiritual and ethical betterment?’? This ques- 
tion has been answered in Spencer, Mass., to 
the great satisfaction of all the Protestant 
churches. Early last fall the Congregational 
church arranged for a series of evangelistic 
services under the leadership of Rey. E. E. 
Davidson. They sent invitations to all the 
Protestant churches of the town, including 
the Universalist, to unite with them in this 
movement. The Universalist church accepted 
the invitation. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Spencer all the churches united in an 
evangelistic campaign, and for the first time 
evangelical and non-evangelical were working 
together for a common purpose. 

The evangelist chosen to lead in this work 
is wise and tactful, in every respect a kind 
and considerate gentleman. The situation was 
placed before him. He knew that he was to 
have as listeners men of the most conserva- 
tive and the most liberal type. He was not 
asked to change his theology in any respect 








A FELLOW FEELING 


Why She Felt Lenient Towards the 
Drunkard. 


A great deal depends on the point of view. 
A good temperance woman was led, in a very 
peculiar way, to revise her somewhat harsh 
judgment of the poor devil who cannot resist 
his cups and she is now the more charitable. 
She writes: 

**For many years I was a great sufferer from 
asthma. Finally my health got so poor that I 
found I could not lie down, but walked the 
floor whilst others slept. I got so nervous I 
could not rest anywhere. 

** Specialists told me I must give up the use 
of coffee—the main thing that I always 
thought gave me some relief. I consulted our 
family physician, and he, being a coffee fiend 
himself, told me to pay no attention to their ad- 
vice. Coffee had such a charm for me that in 
passing a restaurant and getting a whiff of the 
fragrance I could not resistacup. I felt very 
lenient towards the drunkard who could not 
pass the saloon. Friends often urged me to 
try Postum, but I turned a deaf ear, saying, 
‘That may do for people to whom coffee is | 
harmful, but not for me—coffee and I will | 
never part.’ 

** At last, however, I bought a package of | 
Postum, although I was sure I could not drink | 
it. I prepared it as directed, and served it for | 
breakfast. Well, bitter as I was against it, I | 
must say that never before had I tasted a | 
more delicious eup of coffee! From that day 
to this (more than 2 years) I have never had 
a desire for the old coffee. My health soon 
returned; the asthma disappeared, I began to 
sleep well and in a short time I gained 20 
pounds in weight. ¥ 

** One day I handed my physician the tablets 
he had prescribed for me, telling him I had 
no use for them. He stayed for dinner. 
When I passed him his coffee cup he remarked, | 
*I am glad to see you were sensible enough 
not to let yourself be persuaded that coffee was 
harmful. This is the best cup of coffee I ever | 
drank,’ he continued; ‘the trouble is so-few 
people know how to make good coffee.’ When 
he got his second cup I told him he was drink- 
ing Postum. He was incredulous, but I con- 
vinced him, and now he uses nothing but 
Postum in his home and has greatly improved 
in health.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book “‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ , 











to suit the occasion, but to consider the right 
of every man to his own theological opinions 
—which he would have done without any in- 
struction. The Universalists were told that 
the evangelist might say some things with 
which the evangelical ministers eould not 
agree, and that the Universalists must expect 
to hear some things which would be directly 
contrary to their doctrines. They distinctly 
understood this before they came into the 
movement. They did hear some things with 
which they could not agree and they bore 
them with a beautiful spirit. 

These meetings were held for three weeks, 
Jan. 1-19. Results are as follows: 

1. The churches of the town had been 
divided, there being no fellowship between 
the evangelicals and the Universalists. The 
movement left these churches united in spirit. 
When the spiritual warmth of these meetings 
melted away old prejudices, people were 
amazed to see how much there was upon 
which they eould agree and how little upon 
which they disagreed. One man of an evan- 
gelical church who had always been opposed 
to his pastor exchanging with the Universalist 
minister declared that in future not only 
would he approve such exchanges, but he was 
willing to stand before his own church and 
tell them why he had changed his opinion. 
These churches arranged for a few evangel- 
istic services after the departure of Mr. David- 
son, all to be held in the Congregational 
ehurch, and the Universalist minister was 
invited to preach one of the evangelistic 
sermons, a thing which had never occurred 
before in the history of Spencer. 

2. Because of this union an appeal could be 
made to every Protestant in town. No man 
could escape the appeal of the Christian 
worker by saying that his church was not in 
the movement. The fact that the churches 
presented an unbroken front was a power for 
godliness which we have never had before in 
our work. 

3. People learned the great lesson that it is 
more important to emphasize the things upon 
which we agree than the things upon which 
we cannot agree, and that it is far more im- 
portant to be a Christian than it is to bea 
theologian. This should not be interpreted as 
meaning that they minimized the value of 
theology. The Universalists hold just as 
strongly as ever to their doctrines and so do 
the evangelicals. But they have all learned 
that each church has enough truth upon 
which they can agree to make noble Christian 
men and women, and these are the things that 
should be emphasized. 

4. The spiritual life of the members of these 
churches has been quickened, and the churches 
are in better condition for work than they 
were before the revival. 

5. It is always difficult to count results of 
conversion, but ‘t will be safe to place the 
number of converts between fifty and seventy- 
five. 

We believe that it is not only possible but 
advisable to have orthodox and heterodox in 
these union evangelistic services. Experience 
has convinced us that with a wise evangelist 
as leader it is profitable to all the community. 





Mr. Dawson in Maine 


Rev. J. S. Penman of Bangor, who has been 
active in the Maine Forward Movement, will 
accompany Mr. Dawson in his visit to Maine 
cities. The necessary funds have already 
been pledged. The dates are: 


Bangor, Feb. 12,13 Brunswick, Feb, 17 (P. M.) 
Lewiston, 26 Bath, “17 (Eve.) 
Portland, “ 15,16 





The chances of winning outsiders to the 
faith depend not so much on pulpit doc- 
trine as on the social atmosphere and tem- 
perature of the Christian community.— 
JONATHAN BRIERLEY. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels: it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money jis in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and pu- 
rify the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 

reparation, yet I believe I get more and 

etter charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lez- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 

Nothing like a revival can be reported for 
Chicago. Nor can it be said that conditions 
are ripe for a great religious movement in the 
city. Indeed it is doubtful if in a city as large 
as this conditions will ever be ripe for one. 
Still the interest in nearly all the great de- 
nominational bodies is widespread and deep. 
Two months or more ago the regular Minis- 
ters’ Meeting was devoted to prayer and con- 
ference, to prayer mainly, and for special 
blessings on the work of the winter. A 
month later came the remarkable afternoon 
and evening meeting in Plymouth Church, 
followed by the meeting Monday, in place of 
the regular Ministers’ Meeting, in the large 
audience room of the Y. M. C. A. A good 
many laymen were present. A local evangel- 
istic committee has been appointed and has 
done considerable work. It is understood 
that any church in the association can secure 
such assistance in special meetings or for sin- 
gle addresses or sermons as may be desired 
by applying to this committee. In some 
churches special meetings have been held and 
are still going on. But it is generally felt 
that ordinary work, if conducted in a conse- 
crated spirit, will produce better results than 
special meetings, at least at present. Minis- 
ters are more anxious for spiritual results, ap- 
parently, than for a long time. Laymen re- 
spond heartily to their appeals for help. Per- 
haps this is a revival, although it does not as- 
sume the form of a Moody or a Torrey revival. 


Visit of Dr. Hillis 

Dr. Hillis took advantage of his invitation 
to address the club to spend a week with his 
friends in Chicago, and on Sunday to occupy 
his old pulpit in Central Church. He was 
greeted by an immense audience, and at the 
close of his sermon hundreds of persons stayed 
to greet him. His sermon was thoroughly 
evangelical and profoundly spiritual. Dr. 
Gunsaulus was at Brooklyn on exchange with 
Dr. Hillis. 


Benevolent Sunday 


The Second Church, Oak Park, devoted its 
service Jan. 22 to pledge-making for the 
objects which our denomination sustains. 
The gifts of the church during 1904 aggre- 
gated a little more than $18,000.. This year 
it is hoped to carry them beyond this figure 
and the returns from Sunday morning were 
encouraging. The church is interested, 
through the personal service of some of its 
members, in four Sunday schools and mis- 
sions in the city and is finding that the work 
done for others adds immensely to interest in 
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the home church. The First Church in Oak 
Park, whose benevolences are about the same 
as those of the Second, intends to raise as 
much for outside objects as it expends on 
itself, so that if current expenses are $12,000, 
benevolences will at least reach that sum. 
The Third Church, which is much younger 
and weaker than either of the others, is rival- 
ing her elder sisters in the gifts she is making 
and in the Christian work she is doing. 
Benevolent Monday 

The Ministers’ Meeting in the morning was 
set apart for discussion of plans for securing 
larger gifts for benevolence from all our 
churches. Rev. Sydney Strong was asked to 
preside and to give some account of his ex- 
perience in Oak Park, and many others spoke. 
A second meeting was held in the afternoon 
for prayer and conference. Then came a 
banquet attended by more than one hundred 
and sixty men specially invited to represent 
the churches of the Chicago Association. Mr. 
E. H. Pitkin presided and outlined the plan 
which the committee previously appointed 
approved. So far as possible the gifts of 
the churches for five years had been obtained 
and averaged, and from this average and the 
present strength of the churches a suggestion 
was put into figures as to the amount which 
might be expected from each church this year. 
Reports and experiences were given, with the 
result that in nearly every case it was said 
that the sums desired would in all proba- 
bility be obtained. If this is done the gifts 
of the association will run up from about 
$40,000 in 1904 to $70,000 and more in 1905. 
Such interest in systematic benevolence has 
never before been shown in all our churches. 
It is so great, and evidently so genuine that 
many laymen, who believe that there can be 
no real revival unless the pocket-book is 
reached, do not hesitate to declare that the 
revival has already begun. 


Professor Moore in Chicago 

Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard delivered, 
Jan. 25, the first of six lectures on Funda- 
mental Problems in the history of religion. 
These are the Haskell Lectures, which are 
given every year in the University of Chicago 
and are open to the public. The subject of 
the first lecture was on the Origin of Religion, 
that of the second on The Emergence of Gods. 
They are to be given at the rate of two a week 
and promise to be of great interest. 

Chicago, Jan. 28. FRANKLIN, 


Education 


Bowdoin is residuary legatee of the $200,000 
estate of the late John C. Coombs of Boston. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered $125,000 to 
Oberlin College with which to build a library, 
if the college will raise $100,000 to maintain 
it. 


The alumni of Talladega Theological Sem- 
inary, which for thirty-eight years has been 
the strongest theological seminary for colored 
people in the South, are working in twenty- 
five states and in Africa. The college has 
this year an enrollment of 632, and to its 
equipment has been added a model barn, an 
enlarged industrial shop, a Carnegie library 
and an extensive water and sewage system. 
Pres. B. N. Nyce feels the special need of 
scholarships for the benefit of poor students. 

The trustees of the Peabody Fund are pre- 
paring to dissolve the trust committed to 
them, and this in accordance with Mr. Pea- 
body’s expressed wishes. The fund now at 
their disposal amounts to more than two 
million dollars. One million of this they 
plan to use in creating and endowing the 
George Peabody School for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; just what will be done with the 
remainder is not fully decided, but it prob- 
bly will be apportioned among schools and 
colleges in the South aiding Negroes to the 
higher education, in which case our A. M. A. 
schools should be included. 
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NERVOUS. DYSPEPSIA 


A CURE FOR ALL. 
Not a Patent Cure-all, Nor a Modern Miracle, But 
Simply a Rational Cure for Dyspepsia. 


In these days of humbuggery and de- 
ception, the manufacturers of patent 
medicines, as a rule, seem to think their 
medicines will not sel! unless they claim 
that it will cure every disease under the 
sun. And they never think of leaving 
out dyspepsia and stomach troubles. 
They are sure to claim that their nos- 
trum is absolutely certain to cure every 
dyspeptic and he need look no further. 

In the face of these absurd claims it 
is refreshing to note that the proprietors 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have care- 
fully refrained from making any undue 
claims or false representations regarding 
the merits of this most excellent remedy 
for dyspepsia and stomach troubles. They 
make but one claim for it, and that is, 
that for indigestion and various stomach 
troubles Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a 
radical cure. They go no farther than 
this, and any man or woman suffering 
from indigestion, chronic or nervous dys- 
pepsia who will give the remedy a trial 
will find that nothing is claimed for it 
that the facts will not fully sustain. 

It is a modern discovery, composed of 
harmless vegetable. ingredients accept- 
able to the weakest or most delicate 
stomach. Its great success in curing 
stomach troubles is due to the fact that 
the medicinal properties are such that 
it will digest whatever wholesome food 
is taken into the stomach, no matter 
whether the stomach is in good workin 
order or not. It rests the overwork 
organ and replenishes the body, the blood, 
the nerves, creating a healthy appetite, 
giving refreshing sleep and the blessings 
which always accompany a good digestion 
and proper assimilation of food. 

In using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets no 
dieting is required. Simply eat plenty of 
wholesome food and take these Tablets 
at each meal, thus assisting and resting 
the stomach, which rapidly regains its 
proper digestive power, when the Tablets 
will be no longer required. tip 

Nervous Dyspepsiais simply a condition 
in which some portion or portions of the 
nervous system are not properly nour- 
ished. Good digestion invigorates the 
nervous system and every organ in the 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
all druggists at 50 cents per package. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
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CLEARANCE SALE OF HYMN BOOKS 


We offer our stock of hymn books taken 
in exchange for our new Pilgrim Hymnal, 
etc., at very low rates, and churches wish- 
ing to replenish their present supply will 
find this a good opportunity. We are 
glad to buy old hymn books which are 
in common use, and the low price of our 
Pilgrim Hymnal makes its introduction 
easy, the old books covering a large part 
ef the cost. 

Write us before ordering hymn books 
of any kind. 


Sengs of Christian. Praise, with 
Scripture selections, $1.25 new. 
30 copies second-hand, in fair condition, 
60 ets. each. 
25 copies second-hand, without selections, 
50 ets. each. 


8 copies second hand, with Psalms instead 
of selections, 50 ets. each. 


Laudes Domini, without readings, 
$1.35 new. 
130 copies rebound. with leather backs, 
strong as new, 75 cts. each. 
100 copies Prayer Meeting edition, abridged 
from the above, 50 cts. new; second-hand, 
in fair condition, 20 ets. each. 


In Excelsis, with responsive read- 

ings, $1.35 new. 

30 copies second-hand, in good condition, 
75 cts. each. 

20 copies rebound, almost as good as new 
books, $1.00 each. 

60 copies Chapel edition, abridged from 
above, 35 cts. new; second-hand, though 
but little used, 20 ets. each. 


Songs for the Sanctuary, $1 60 new. 


40 copies second-hand, in fair condition, 
40 ets. each. 


90 copies second-hand, in very good condi- 
tion, 50 ets. each. 


100 copies rebound, as strong as new, 75 cts. 





Spiritual Songs for Church and 
Choir, $1.00 new. 


30 copies second-hand, in fair condition, 
50 cts. each. 


60 copies rebound, leather backs, strong as 
new, 60 cts. each. 


Carmina Sanctorum, $1.50 new. 
20 copies. unused, nearly new, $1.00 each. 


For Male Choirs 


The Sabbath Male Choir (Ditson & 
Co), 50 cts. new. . 
10 copies unused, 30 cts. each. 


For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meet- 
ings, Ete. 


Most of these books are new, or as good 
as new for practical use. 


In His Name, No. 1 (Emma Pitt), board 
covers, 25 cts. 
25 copies unused, 10 ets. each. 
Royal Praise (J. Rk. Murray), board covers 
30 cts. 
15 copies unused, slightly soiled, 10 cts. 
each. 
Sacred Songs No. 1, words only, board 
covers, 10 cts. 
70 copies unused, 5 ets. each. 
Gospel Hymns No. 6, Christian Endeavor 
edition, board covers, 35 cts. 
50 copies unused, slightly soiled, 20 ects. 
each. 
Hymnal for Schools, cloth, 40 cts. 
35 copies unused, but shopworn, 25 cts. 
each. . 


Service of Praise (Hall Mack Co.), board 
covers, 30 cts. 


20 copies unused, 20 cts. each. 


Sparkling and Bright (J. H. Tenny), 
board covers, 30 cts. 


25 copies unused, but slightly soiled, 15 ets. 
each. 


Sacred Songs No. 1, Christian Endeavor 
edition, board covers, 30 cts. 


40 copies new, 20 ets. each. 


Sacred Songs No. 2, board covers, 25 cts. 
150 copies new, 20 ets. each. 


25 copies, cloth binding, unused, 35 cts. new; 
25 cts. each. 


50 copies Nos. 1 and 2 combined, unused, 45 
cts. new; 35 cts. each. 


Christian Endeavor Hymns (Sankey), 
30 ets. 


20 copies unused, 20 ets. each. 


Hymns of Praise (Biglow & Main), board 
covers, 35 cts. 


40 copies unused, 20 ets. each. 


Highest Praise (W. A. Ogden), board cov- 
ers, 30 cts. 


20 copies unused, 20 ets. each. 


Garnered Gems (H. RK. Palmer), board 
covers, 30 cts. 


15 copies unused, 15 ets. each. 
Carmina for Sunday Schools (A, 8S. 


Barnes & Co.), cloth, 35 cts. 
140 copies second-hand, but in excellent 


condition, 20 ets. each. 
For Primary Department 


Child Songs, paper covers, 10 cts. 
250 copies new, 4 cts. each. 


Infant Praises (J. J. Hood), board covers, 
30 ets. 





15 copies unused, 20 ets. each. 





BARGAINS IN COMMENTARIES 


Godet on John, 2 vols.; Matthew, 1 vol.; 
Romans, 1 vol.; Luke, 1 vol. 


Meyer on Matthew, 1 vol.; Mark and Luke, 
1 vol.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol. (3 
copies); Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol.; 
Revelation, 1 vol. 


Pasey on Daniel, 1 vol.; Minor Prophets, 
2 vols. 

The above are sold ordinarily at $300 net 
per volume. We offer what we have at $1.50 
per volume net, $1.75 postpaid. They are 
unused, though slightly shelfworn. 


Ellicott’s Commentary on the Bible, 5 vols. 
Old Testament; 3 vols. New Testament. 
Regular price of the 8-volume set, $12.00 
net. We offer one unused set at $7.50. 





Ellicott on Philippians, Colossians and 
Philemon, $1.50; 1st and 2d Thessalonians, 
$1.25; Pastoral Epistles, $1.50. One each 
of the above at 75 ects. per volume net, 
88 cts. postpaid. All the above and others 
on the Epistles, bound together in two 
large volumes. Reduced from $5.50 to 
$3.00 net, $3.50 postpaid. ist Corin- 
thians,1 vo). $2.25, reduced to $1.25 net, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Ellicott’s Handy Volume Commentary. 
. Leviticus, Numbers, and Introduction to 
New Testament. Each in one volume. 


Reduced from $1.00 to 35 ets. each, 50 
cts. postpaid. 


Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations on 


offered at 35 ets. each, 48 cts. postpaid. 


| Speakers’ Commentary on 2d Kings and 
Esther, 1 vol.; Romans and Philemon, 1 
vol. Each reduced from $3.00 net to 
$1.00 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

B. W. Bacon on The Triple Tradition of 
the Exodus, 1 vol.; The Genesis of Gene- 
sis, 1 vol. Each reduced from $2.50 to 
80 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 





Matthew. Published at $1 25. Ten copies | 


Rice, E. W., on Luke, 1 vol.; Matthew, 1 
vol. Each reduced from $1.00 to 50 ets., 


65 ets. postpaid. 
Volumes on Mark, Peter, John and Jude, | Orelli on Isaiah. 


$2.25 net. 
$1.25 net, $1.45 postpaid. 
Reduced from 
$3.00 to $1.00 net, $1.25 postpaid. 
Buatler’s Bible Work. Psalms 1 to 72, 1 
vol.; Joshua to 2d Chronicles 9, 1 vol. 
Regular price $4.00 per volume. Reduced 
to 75 ets. per volume, $1.00 postpaid. 


Reduced to 


| MeGhee on Ephesians. 





POPULAR BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Robert Cavelier. By W. D. Orcutt. The 
story of Lasalle the Explorer, but which de- 
picts Jesuit influence and intrigue in such a 
light that the book has been withdrawn from 
the market, owing to Roman Catholic influ- 
ence. Beautifully illustrated, printed and 
bound. Reduced from $1.50 to 90 ets. net, 
$1.00 postpaid. 





Uther and Igraine. Published by Outlook 
Co. A spirited story of the days of King 
Arthur, finely illustrated. Reduced from 
$1.50 to 90 ets. net, $1.00 postpaid. 


Sixty Jame and Other Stories. By J. L. 
Long. Published by Century Co. Reduced 
from $1.25 to 75 ets. net, 85c. postpaid. 


Cherry. By Booth Tarkington. Published 
by Harpers. Reduced from $1.25 to 75 ets. 
net, 85c. postpaid. 


Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. Pub- 
lished by Harpers. Reduced from $1.50 to 





90 cts. net, $1.00 postpaid. 
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The Greeds a Platforms 
of Congregationalism 


By WILLISTON WALKER 


Of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 604 pp. Price $3.50. 


Congregational creeds are not binding and have always 
been open to revision, being witnesses to the faith and prac- 
tice of the churches rather than tests for subscription. ‘ A col- 
lection of Congregational creeds, therefore, illustrates the his- 
tory of the denomination. The points of agreement may 
therefore confidently be believed to set forth the abiding faith 
and practice of the churches, while the features of change also 
illustrate as clearly that which is unstable in our ecclesiastical 
life. } 

The writer has had in mind the necessities of the general 
reader, and has therefore pointed out with the utmost plainness 
the basis of every important statement. 

The ancient symbols are printed with their original spelling 
and punctuation, even the misprints of early documents being 
faithfully reproduced. 

The work is of great value as well as of great interest to all 
pastors and students. 

Having secured a limited number at a special price, we offer 
it as follows: 

For only $1.26 in addition to the regular subscription 
price of The Congregationalist, whether new or renewal, we 
will furnish this valuable book. 

If to be mailed send 20 cents extra for postage, er 
$1.45 plus the subscription price. , 


The Pilgrim’ Prees 


New York BOSTON. Chicago, 




















